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I have been asked to speak upon the progress of theological 
thought during the past fifty years. The subject is a large one and 


in order that my address may not be a mere catalogue of names 
and titles, it seems necessary to eschew details and to devote 
myself to certain general tendencies which have marked the period. 

The half-century during which your Divinity School has been 
in existence is not sharply marked off from other periods in the 
history of Christian thought. So far as I am aware, there are no 
theological tendencies which exactly synchronize with it. Those 
of which I propose to speak are all of them much older, but I think 
that I am right in saying that they have gathered new force during 
the last generation or two, and within recent years have com- 
pletely changed the face of theology. It is this which justifies me 
in singling them out for particular mention. 

1. First let me speak of the evolutionary tendency, the steadily 
growing control of theological thought by the conception of evo- 
lution. The conception, of course, is much more than fifty years 
old. It was already abroad in the eighteenth century, and before 

t An address given on the occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 
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the middle of the nineteenth, particularly under the influence of 
the Hegelian philosophy, it was widely influential in certain 
theological circles. But since the publication of Darwin’s Origin 
of Species in 1859 it has had a far larger influence in theological 
thought, and, what is more, its influence has been of a different 
kind, for the conception itself has undergone a radical change. 

One effect of the doctrine of evolution has been the growing 
prevalence among theologians of the scientific spirit and method. 
It is a striking fact that it is only since the appearance of Darwin’s 
epoch-making book that the age-long conflict between theology 
and science has been outgrown. Until recently the attitude of 
theology toward science was one of distrust, if not of active hos- 
tility; but in the last few decades, and in no small degree as a result 
of the growing prevalence of the idea of evolution, theology and 
science have laid down their arms and are living on friendly terms 
with each other. As a consequence modern theological thought is 
more and more feeling the influence of the scientific attitude to 
which it was for so long bitterly hostile. 

One result of this has been the spread within theological circles 
of a naturalistic way of looking at things. The older super- 
naturalism has been outgrown in many quarters, and in the place 
of it has arisen a naturalism which has transformed our theological 
thinking. As an illustration of what I mean take modern apolo- 
getic. It is not very long since apologists were in the habit of 
appealing to prophecy and miracle as an important, if not the 
chief, support of Christianity. A small book published a dozen 
years ago by my lamented colleague, Dr. George William Knox, 
on The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Christian Religion, is 
an indication of the change that has taken place. He took the title 
of his book from Bishop Butler’s Analogy. To Butler “the 
direct and fundamental proofs of the Christian religion” were the 
miracles. To Dr. Knox the direct and fundamental proofs of 
Christianity were the worth and practicability of its ethical prin- 
ciple of mutual love and sympathy and service. And though not 
all modern apologists may phrase the argument as he did, there is 
general unanimity among them in shifting the emphasis from 
external signs and wonders to the character of the Christian message 
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and of the Christian purpose; and, if the miracles appear at all, 
it is rather as objects of faith than as supports for faith. 

Another evidence of naturalism in the religious realm is the 
modern biological study of religion. It is a common thing today 
to deal with religion in a wholly naturalistic way, as one of the 
forces promoting the development of the race, and to estimate it 
accordingly. An illustration of this is found in the chapter on 
“The Function of Religious Beliefs in the Evolution of Society” 
in Kidd’s book on Social Evolution. And the still more recent book 
of your own Professor Foster on The Function of Religion in Man’s 
Struggle for Existence is a capital example of the general tendency. 

Still another illustration of the changed attitude toward reli- 
gion is the recent development of the psychology of religion. To 
deal with religion as a natural phenomenon in human life as any 
other phenomenon is dealt with; to study the experience of con- 
version, for instance, not as the immediate and miraculous work 
of the Spirit of God, but as the natural result of entirely explicable 
psychical forces—this, whether we liké it or not, is working a 
revolution in modern religious thought, and the end is not yet. 
The transformed apologetic of our day, the tendency to treat 
religion as a biological factor in thé development of the race, the 
study of the psychology of religiori—all these are significant of the 
change that has come over thé theological world in the last few 
decades. . 

And yet it would be milsleading to speak of these effects of the 
naturalistic tendency without calling attention also to the modern 
doctrine of divine imimanence, which owes its prevalence in part 
at least to the very conception of evolution to which naturalism in 
theology is largely due. That doctrine, so widely current in 
these days, has served to bridge the old chasm between nature and 
the supernatural and to make them completely one. As God is in 
all there is, to explain religion biologically or psychologically does 
not make it any less divine. And so the peril for religious faith 
that seemed to lurk in the modern amity between science and 
religion is avoided. 

Another manifestation of the influence of the general scientific 
spirit and method is seen in the modern recognition of experience 
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as the only legitimate basis of theology. This, too, is much more 
than fifty years old. Schleiermacher was the great representative 
of this tendency a century ago, but Schleiermacher’s influence 
was checked by the rise and spread of the Hegelian philosophy and 
its dominance within theology, and it is only in modern times that 
the attempt to establish it has again been made by theologians, 
both across the sea and in our own land. 

One is reminded in this connection of the book by Professor 
Stearns, published a quarter of a century ago, and entitled The 
Evidence of Christian Experience, as also of the Barrows Lectures 
on Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience, given some 
ten years ago by the late President Charles Cuthbert Hall. These 
books illustrate what is a very common method today in Christian 
theology, the use of the Christian experience and its data as the 
primary materials for theology. Let me quote the following from 
Professor Stearn’s book: 

The work on which we are engaged is one of the highest scientific impor- 
tance. Let us not unwittingly copy the unbeliever’s attitude toward Christian 
experience and treat it as though it were a matter of sentiment rather than 
a subject of rational thought. We believe this experience to be real; our cer- 
tainty of its reality is not less strong than our certainty respecting the other 
great facts of human experience in the outward and inward worlds. We regard 
our faith as the most reasonable exercise of our rational activity. Let us have 
the courage of our convictions. If we are right, here is a field for scientific 
research of the utmost importance. If it is a noble thing for men, in their 
search for truth, to devote themselves to the investigation of the phenomena 
of the material and physical world, or of those of the inner world of thought, 
why is it not a nobler and higher thing to devote themselves to the investi- 
gation of this lofty sphere of spiritual reality, where God in his supreme reve- 
lation enters our souls and moulds them by his grace ? 

As a matter of fact, this sounds more scientific than it really is. 
It must be recognized that in so-called Christian experience we are 
not dealing with a set of objective data like the phenomena of 
nature. Our Christian experience is determined in no small 
measure by our pre-existent beliefs, and so we are apt to move 
in a circle; when we think we are basing our theology on our 
experience, we are really only interpreting the latter in the light 
of the former, or, more probably, are simply putting into theo- 
logical form an experience which is itself largely the fruit of the 
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theology which we already have and which we may only have 
inherited. Whether we can ever escape this dilemma I for one 
doubt. But whether the attempt to be scientific in this matter 
be successful or not, it has at any rate had large and beneficial 
results. It has served to moderate the claims of a speculative 
theology that knew no bounds or limits, and has brought to the 
fore and emphasized those ideas and those doctrines which have 
a direct bearing upon experience and a vital relation to it. And 
this means a real advance, even if in the name of science theo- 
logians are claiming for the experimental method in theology more 
than that method will bear. 

Associated with this emphasis upon experience as alone sup- 
plying the materials for theology is a marked agnosticism which 
is widely characteristic of the present day. Agnosticism, too, is 
much more than half a century old. It dates back in fact to an 
early period in the history of thought, and it has occasionally found 
entrance even into the Christian church; but it is not without 
significance for our day that the word “Agnostic” was coined by 
Huxley only in 1869, at a time when the old dependence on super- 
natural authority, which had helped many a theologian of other 
days out of his agnosticism, was beginning to break down. As 
a result, agnosticism touching many matters formerly deemed 
fundamental has come to be a common attitude on the part of reli- 
gious men, and even of theologians. If we say that in order to be 
scientific we must take our theological material from religious 
experience alone, then we must be content to be agnostic about all 
that lies beyond the range of experience. 

One of the most striking illustrations of this attitude is the 
place of the doctrine of immortality in modern thought. During 
all the Christian centuries it has been regarded as a fundamental 
doctrine of religion, of such a character that doubt of it must 
destroy religious faith altogether. But in recent years, as a result 
of many influences, among which the scientific tendency not to 
transcend the limits of experience is one, the belief in immortality 
has become less and less controlling. Theologians are not so 
inclined as they once were to dogmatize upon the subject. The 
very title of a recent book upon immortality, The Christian Hope, 
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by a colleague of my own, William Adams Brown, illustrates the 
modern attitude. Or one may go still farther and say that many 
Christians, because the life after death lies beyond the range of 
experimental proof, have grown indifferent about it and are turning 
their attention to other things of more immediate and practical 
concern. 

And yet there is another side of the matter which throws light 
upon the general situation, and that is the way in which religious 
men are nowadays proving the doctrine of immortality—not by 
logic, and not by philosophy, but by experience. Men even of 
high scientific rank, like Sir Oliver Lodge, for instance, are finding 
evidence of a life beyond the grave in direct communications from 
the spirit world. This is very significant of the modern attitude 
—agnosticism upon the subject of immortality, and then the 
re-establishment of belief in it on the basis of scientific experi- 
ment! 

Another effect of the conception of evolution within the sphere 
of theology is the great and increasing dominance of the historic 
spirit and interest, a striking illustration of which is modern 
biblical criticism. Biblical criticism is also very old, but it is 
within the last half-century that it has won its greatest victories 
and come finally into practically undisputed possession of the 
field; and it is within this period too that American scholars have 
begun to bear their share of the work. Biblical criticism is a sub- 
ject by itself, and I cannot dwell upon it here; but I may call 
your attention to the fact that it has had theological effects of the 
very greatest significance. It is not that simply our view of the 
Bible has changed as a result of it, but our whole view of religious 
authority has changed. As we have learned not to think of the 
Bible as a final and infallible authority, as the ultimate court of 
appeal in all matters of human concern, we have come to see that 
there is no such authority and that we need none. The result has 
been a change of perspective and a readjustment of values in 
religion of simply untold consequence. Biblical criticism may 
seem often to concern itself with matters of minor importance and 
of very small religious interest, but it has cut deeper into the tra- 
ditions of the past than any other single movement and has made 
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our modern theological liberty possible. The conservatives who 
feared and opposed it in its early days, because they saw what 
a revolution it portended, were far more clear-sighted than most 
of the liberals, who thought that it meant simply a slight shifting 
of position, and imagined that they could retain religious and 
moral infallibility while giving up all other kinds. Fortunately, 
few realized all that was involved, or they would have feared to go 
forward, as Luther declared he would have feared to begin his 
reforming work had he known how far it would lead him. But 
it is now becoming clear that, largely through modern biblical 
criticism, we have at last won that spiritual freedom which even 
the Reformers failed to attain, and without which permanent 
progress is impossible in religion as in everything else. 

And what is true of biblical criticism is true in only lesser 
measure of the modern scientific study of the history of Christian 
thought. Tracing in objective fashion the rise and development 
of the great dogmas to which large sections of the Christian church 
have pinned their faith, and upon which they have staked their 
hopes of salvation, we have become emancipated from theological 
tyranny and have learned to think for ourselves in religion, instead 
of simply repeating the thoughts of other generations. All of 
which means that relativism has finally come to take the place 
of absolutism in theology, as it long ago did in other departments 
of life and thought. Theologians have given up the old dependence 
upon an infallible and immutable authority, and religious men in 
general are rapidly outgrowing the need of it. It is coming to be 
ever more widely recognized that all is in process of development 
and change, and that each generation must discover for itself the 
new truths and the new principles by which it shall live. 

I said at the beginning that the conception of evolution has 
not simply spread rapidly and gained an ever larger influence since 
the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species, but that it has also 
changed in character. In older days, evolution was thought of as 
the mere unfolding of what was already in the original germ. It 
was thus represented by Cardinal Newman in his work on 
The Development of Christian Dogma, and by my own teacher, 
Dr. William G. T. Shedd, in his essay on Evolution, published as 
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recently as 1877. In both cases the conception was consistent 
with a conservatism of the most extreme type. 

Or, again, it was thought of, for instance by the Hegelians, as 
the mere unfolding of the Absolute, an idea which gave a meta- 
physical and logical character to the process which is very uncon- 
genial to our modern mind. As a matter of fact we have come 
to recognize that evolution is a process of give and take; that 
there is creation in it, not mere unfolding; that there is appearing 
in it, all the time, not simply the old in a changed form, but the 
new in its own form; and hence the conception makes, not for 
conservatism in theology, worship of the old and submission to it, 
but for radicalism, the recognition of the new and the welcome of it. 

In the work of the modern religionsgeschichtliche Schule, which 
has had so marked an influence upon the interpretation of Christian 
origins, not only in Germany but in America as well, this newer 
idea of evolution finds striking illustration. Early Christianity 
is recognized, not as an original and simple germ developing in the 
midst of an alien environment, but as a complex and eclectic 
thing, itself the product of the most diverse and conflicting forces, 
religious and cultural. And, whatever our attitude toward this 
particular school, we are coming widely to think of Christian his- 
tory in a similar way, and to abandon the old notion of an essence 
of Christianity which has remained the same during all the cen- 
turies and which may be discovered by stripping off the husk of 
local and temporary beliefs and practices and getting at the true 
kernel within. We are coming to recognize that Christianity has 
been many and different things in the past, and to expect that it 
will be many and different things in the future, as it becomes the 
religion of successive generations and civilizations and is reinter- 
preted by them. Judicious words are said upon this subject in 
a recent book by one of your own Faculty, Professor Case, in his 
Evolution of Early Christianity. 

2. A second influence that has meant much for modern theo- 
logical thought is the social emphasis. It has had its chief effects 
in the sphere of practical life, but it has borne fruit also in many 
important changes in theology. The roots of it lie far back, and 
the last half-century has but entered into the heritage of preceding 
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generations. But it is worthy of notice, as we are celebrating this 
semi-centennial, thati t was in 1865 that there appeared a striking 
book, much discussed at the time and widely influential, in which 
the burden of Jesus’ message was declared to be, not the salvation 
of the world from sin, but humanitarianism pure and simple. I refer 
to Ecce Homo, which had not a little to do with the interpretation 
of Jesus’ message in social terms—an ee semen increasingly 
common in modern times. 

The tendency of the social emphasis in theology is well illus- 
trated by the Bampton Lectures for 1883 by Canon Freemantle, 
on The World as the Subject of Redemption. The first lecture opens 
with the following passage: 

The purpose of this course of Lectures is to restore the idea of the Christian 
Church as a moral and social power, present, universal, capable of transforming 
the whole life of mankind, and destined to accomplish this transformation. 
The Church has often been presented to men as if it had no object but public 
worship and teaching, with some few accidental adjuncts of beneficent action. 
It is regarded as a society, but a society of which public prayer and preaching 
are the supreme, if not exclusive, ratio essendi. If a further object is assigned, 
it is to prepare men for another world. In contrast to this limited view of its 
functions, the Church will be here presented as the Social State in which the 
Spirit of Christ reigns; as embracing the general life and society of men, and 
identifying itself with these as much as possible; as having for its object to 
imbue all human relations with the spirit of Christ’s self-renouncing love and 
thus to change the wor/d into a kingdom of God. 


A number of books upon the subject have been written in 
recent years, as, for instance, Outlines of Social Theology by Presi- 
dent Hyde of Bowdoin, and Theology and the Social Consciousness 
by President King of Oberlin. And few modern works on theology 
have failed to show the influence of the social point of view, in 
this respect offering a striking contrast to the older dogmatic 
systems. One of the most notable examples of what I have in 
mind is Professor Royce’s recent work upon The Problem of Chris- 
tianity, in which the community appears as the central and forma- 
tive principle of the whole treatment. 

All experience [he says in his preface] must be at least individual expe- 
rience; but unless it is also social experience, and unless the whole religious 
community which is in question unites to share it, this experience is but as 
sounding brass, and as a tinkling cymbal. This truth is what Paulsaw. This 
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is the rock upon which the true and ideal church is built. This is the essence 
of Christianity. .... We are saved, if at all, by devotion to the Community, 
in the sense of that term which these two volumes attempt to explain and to 
defend. 


It is evident that such a shifting of emphasis from the individual 
to society must have large effects upon many of our traditional 
religious ideas. Already it has profoundly altered our concep- 
tions of the nature of the gospel, the person and work of Christ, 
of man and sin and redemption, of the church and the sacraments. 
And above all it has transformed our interpretation of the char- 
acter and purposes of God. As Dr. George A. Gordon remarks 
in his Ultimate Conceptions of Faith, ‘‘The selfish man gives rise 
to the selfish God; the man who has not yet come to the sense of 
the society in which alone he is real, conceives of God as like 
himself, a pure individualist.” This may mean, as it means to 
Dr. Gordon himself, and to many others, a new reason for believing 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, or for substituting a form of poly- 
theism, a commonwealth of gods, for traditional monotheism, as 
suggested by Felix Adler in an interesting article in the International 
Journal of Ethics. But its more significant effect is the reinter- 
pretation of God’s character in terms of our own social interest, 
a reinterpretation which finds its finest expression in Ritschl’s 
description of God as a being whose holy purpose of love is to 
promote the spirit of love among men. 

3. I have left myself all too little time to speak of a third 
influence which is making itself felt in modern theology. The 
influence I refer to is pragmatism, and, though its effects are less 
patent and less familiar than those of evolution and the social 
emphasis, they are equally profound and far-reaching. I use the 
word pragmatism only for a single phase of what is today known 
in philosophical circles as pragmatism—for that aspect of it which 
means the postulation of realities we cannot prove and the living 
of our lives by faith in them. William James’s essay on The 
Will to Believe is the most familiar modern expression of it, though 
as a matter of fact it is a very partial and fragmentary expression. 

Understood thus, pragmatism is only a new name for an old 
thing. The earliest important representative of it in modern 
times was the philosopher Kant. Recognizing the impossibility 
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of finding God in the world of phenomena which is bound together 
by the iron chain of mechanical causation, Kant looked for God in 
another sphere altogether. He believed that man’s moral nature— 
the necessity laid upon him to live for high and holy ends, for the 
best ends he knows— involves the belief in freedom, in immortality, 
and in God. And so he postulated God and freedom and immortal- 
ity on the basis of man’s moral need. 

My justification for speaking of pragmatism in an address 
dealing with the progress of theology during the last fifty years lies 
in the fact that the influence of Kant’s pragmatism began to make 
itself felt in Christian theology only after three-quarters of a 
century, when the credit of Hegelianism had begun to wane and 
the movement back to Kant was in full swing in Germany. In 
1874 there appeared the third volume of Ritschl’s great work on 
Justification and Reconciliation, in which the first attempt was 
made to reconstruct theology upon the basis of what has since 
come to be called pragmatism. According to Ritschl, man belongs 
to two worlds, the world of ideals where free moral purpose has 
play, and the world of things, where all is determined by mechanical 
laws. And man’s problem as a moral being is to win the victory 
for his ideals and to keep his soul intact and free. This need of 
man, according to Ritschl, leads him to believe in God, a God of 
moral purpose to whom he links up his own purposes and thus wins 
his victory. The pragmatic character of Ritschl’s position is not 
impaired, though it has been somewhat obscured, by his empirical 
use of the life of the historic Jesus. Jesus won his victory, so 
Ritschl says, by faith in God and by devotion to his will, faith in 
a God of holy purpose, whose will it is to promote the spirit of love 
among men. Giving himself to the fulfilment of the will of such 
a God, Jesus won his victory over the world, not by exploiting it, 
but by serving it. And by a like faith and devotion we may win 
our victory too; and thus our postulate of God will vindicate itself 
as sound. This means, of course, that religious faith is a venture, 
as faith in all the higher things of life is a venture—faith in love, 
in goodness, in honesty, and truth. But in living by faith in them 
and by the practice of them men prove them in their daily expe- 
rience, and in living by faith in God and by doing his will men 
prove him too. 
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The significant thing about pragmatism in theology is not 
that it leads to a change in this or that traditional doctrine, but 
that it alters the whole method of theology and the whole basis of 
faith. And whatever one’s attitude toward the movement, it 
must be recognized that it works a revolution for all who have felt 
its influence. 

Evolution, the social emphasis, pragmatism, these three in- 
fluences are bringing it to pass that the contrast between the theo- 
logical thinking of this day in which we live and the theological 
thinking of other days is greater than the contrasts between any 
other two periods in the history of Christian thought. The chasm 
is deep; what is before us no one knows. But the future is full of 
hope, for there are abroad a courage and a venturesomeness, both in 
life and in faith, which bode well for religion and theology. 

I may close with a familiar passage from William James’s 
Pragmatism: 


Suppose that the world’s author put the test to you before creation, 
saying: “I am going to make a world not certain to be saved, a world the 
perfection of which shall be conditional merely, the condition being that each 
several agent does his own ‘level best.’ I offer you the chance of taking part 
in such a world. Its safety, you see, is unwarranted. It is a real adventure, 
with real danger, yet it may win through. It is a social scheme of co-operative 
work genuinely to be done. Will you join the procession? Will you trust 
yourself and trust the other agents enough to face the risk ?” 

Should you in all seriousness, if participation in such a world were proposed 
to you, feel bound to reject it as not safe enough? Would you say that, 
rather than be part and parcel of so fundamentally pluralistic and irrational 
a universe, you preferred to relapse into the slumber of nonentity from which 
you had been momentarily aroused by the tempter’s voice ? 

Of course if you are normally constituted, you would do nothing of the 
sort. There is a healthy-minded buoyancy in most of us which such a uni- 
verse would exactly fit. We would therefore accept the offer—“‘Top! und 
schlag auf schlag!”’ It would be just like the world we practically live in; and 
loyalty to our old nurse Nature would forbid us to say no. The world pro- 
posed would seem “‘rational’’ to us in the most living way. 

Most of us, I say, would therefore welcome the proposition and add our 
fiat to the fiat of the creator. 


There can be no doubt that these words fitly describe the 
dominant religious spirit of our age. And theology, if it be a 
genuine theology, is but the child of religion. 
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The present day might seem a most unfavorable time for calm 
review or for any attempt to see the past in true perspective. The 
earth-shaking events beyond the sea distort our vision and confuse 
our judgment, as a violent wind sweeping over a lake shatters 
the reflection of all objects on the shore. Yet at just such a time 
we may see most clearly, because the tremendous issues now forced 
upon the world release us from those petty questions which so 
often befog religious men. Superficial things are being sloughed 
off, that the things which cannot be shaken may remain. Times 
of crisis should be times of understanding. 

The most noteworthy element in the religious advance of the 
last fifty years is the general diffusion of the idea that advance in 
religion is desirable. Darwin’s great book was published fifty- 
seven years ago—the work of one of the most modest, patient, 
open-minded men of the nineteenth century. As a result of his 
ideas—received at first with indignation, then with ridicule, then 
with quiet readjustment of old ways of thinking—we learned to 
think in terms of time rather than in terms of space. Religion 
before his day was largely spatial in its conceptions. It conceived 
the world as a finished article, heaven as a distant place, revelation 
as completed in an oriental province, the second coming as an 
apparition in the clouds, the final judgment as a geological upheaval 
and a rending of the sky. Such a world was pictured by Milton 
as though laid out with a pair of celestial compasses. By Bunyan 
it was conceived as a road leading from a City of Destruction to a 
Celestial City—both cities being fixed in position and unchangeable 
in character. Hence religion was static, an adjustment of one’s self 

t An address given on the occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 
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to events that occurred in Palestine or would yet occur in the sky. 
As heaven was beyond the reach of change, human life was admir- 
able in proportion as it, too, became static. We need not stop to 
point out how Plato’s city-state embodies the same conception of 
the ideal city as one that has attained, and so has no need to grow. 

But with the gradual infiltration of the idea that the world is 
the result, not of fiat, but of process, came a new and vitalizing 
conception of religion itself as a progress, an unfolding, a forward- 
looking and upward-striving power. Spatial conceptions—the lost 
Eden, the Solomonic temple, the cloud that received Him out of 
their sight, the city that had twelve gates great and high—began 
to seem inadequate to religious aspiration. Temporal suggestions, 
long overlooked in the Scriptures—“after a long time the Lord 
of those servants cometh,” “first the blade, then the ear” —began 
to glow with new meaning. Religion, instead of expecting release 
through a geological catastrophe, began to expect a slow develop- 
ment, a resistless advance, and a glorious conquest of the world 
that now is. Once men had said: Whatever is unchangeable is 
divine. Now they began to say: Whatever is marked by ceaseless 
unfolding in forms of beauty and truth and power of human service, 
is divine. Thus the most notable progress was in making the idea 
of progress at home in the religious consciousness of our generation. 
The idea of evolution has been called by one of our teachers an 
“opium pipe”’ to lull the church to sleep. Rather would I call it a 
bugle call, a summons to move as God is moving, to march with the 
stars that fight for us. Henceforth we are not to live “hastening 
to the day of God,” as the Authorized Version said; but to live 
as “hastening the day of God”—a very different matter. 

The first result of this new conception of progress was a new 
joyousness in the expression of religious faith. The hymnology of 
fifty years ago seems to us now like a suit of clothes outgrown. 
The old hymns were peculiarly plaintive. A mild and pensive mel- 
ancholy was then the note of spirituality. We sometimes wonder 
that Lincoln could select as his favorite poem, ‘“‘O, why should the 
spirit of mortal be proud?” But we forget that the note of dis- 
illusionment and resignation was then the mark of all spiritual 
aspiration. ‘There is rest for the weary,” was the opening hymn 
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at many a church service. “I’m a pilgrim and I’m a stranger” 
was sung by little children. “A fleeting show for man’s delusion 
given” was the accepted verdict of the church on the world. 

But whoever enters any religious convention today hears at 
once hymns of a new virility and joyousness. The world is no 
longer merely to be escaped, it is to be transformed. It is not a 
fleeting show, but a battlefield where victory may be delayed but 
is absolutely sure. In 1855 Mr. Beecher shocked Christian senti- 
ment by including in his Plymouth Hymnal some serene and opti- 
mistic poems of John G. Whittier. Since then the church has 
searched all the songs of all the singers for the expression of its 
victorious faith, and the songs of the church, having passed through 
their wailing period, have returned to the earliest type, heard at 
Philippi when Paul and Silas sang at midnight until the prison 
doors fell open. The Christian hymnology of the twentieth 
century is much nearer to that song in the Philippian jail than it 
is to the mediaeval Dies Irae, as our conception of the Christian 
life is much more in sympathy with the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians than it is with Dante or Milton or Bunyan. In its singing, 
at least, the church is getting “‘back to Christ.” 

But the real change of these fifty years lies deeper than any 
imagery or any series of conceptions. It lies in the general prefer- 
ence for the psychological approach to reality in place of the old 
dogmatic approach. We were made perfectly familiar with the 
dogmatic method in our childhood. In the ancient creeds formu- 
lated by the church, or in the ancient Bible dictated by inspiration, 
were certain pronouncements of doctrine. ‘Whosoever will be 
saved, it is necessary that he believe’—so began the famous 
formula. The Puritans of New England revolted from those 
historic creeds, but the credal approach they believed to be indis- 
pensable. The New England Primer, of which three million copies 
were printed in one hundred and fifty years, contained the shorter 
catechism and the whole Puritan theology. Those men gave to 
their children unchanging, infallible statements of historico- 
metaphysical fact as the indispensable basis of a good life. These 
statements, coming down from inspired sources, were incapable 
of improvement and needed only explication and assent. 
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But the great change that has come over the church is the loss 
of interest in this whole dogmatic approach. Whether the formulas 
be true or false does not seem to us so vital as to our fathers. Not 
only have we ceased to contend over the ancient distinction of 
homo-ousion and homoi-ousion, but the debates over imputation 
versus impartation, over plenary versus verbal inspiration, over 
“nature” and “person,” all seem to us curiously unreal. It is 
not because one side has outargued the other, but because both have 
lost interest in the struggle. It is as if two contending armies had 
simultaneously discovered. that they were fighting over shadowy 
issues, and had walked off arm in arm to another battlefield to face 
another and a common foe. We have learned to ignore some things 
for which our fathers fought—as Jesus of Nazareth ignored one of 
the hottest controversies of his time and quietly said: “Neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem shall men worship.” The 
psychological approach has lifted us into a new atmosphere, as 
the aeroplane enables the operator to look down on the hosts con- 
tending in the battlefields below him. We may call the new 
approach the historic method, or pragmatism, or realism, or what 
we will. For the religious life of the multitude it means finding 
out how ancient conceptions originated and then asking what their 
value is for the development of character today. 

For example, the rank and file of our churches are not interested 
in discussing the heresies alleged of Horace Bushnell and Albert 
Barnes and Charles Augustus Briggs. Those famous trials are 
“burnt-out craters healed with snow.” We regard the once 
fiercely defended propositions as “value judgments” to be replaced 
by deeper insights today. 

The forgiveness of sins, once a forensic process, is now inter- 
preted as an inner experience, a change in the consciousness of God 
and man. The second coming, once a stupendous spectacle, has 
become a far more significant entrance of Christ into the conscious- 
ness of humanity—his immergence in the thinking and hoping and 
toiling of the entire world. 

This psychological approach is the characteristic note of modern 
preaching. Phillips Brooks’s most famous sermon, ‘‘The Candle 
of the Lord,” is simply an attempt to show how the human per- 
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sonality is the supreme expression and necessary limitation of the 
divine message. Those who were brought up to admire the preach- 
ing of Canon Liddon felt a strange sense of insecurity when listen- 
ing to Phillips Brooks. But the church at large felt that Liddon’s 
method was already antiquated and that Phillips Brooks was 
turning 

A keen untroubled face 

Home to the instant need of things. 


This new approach has transformed our idea of religious educa- 
tion. Life itself has become an education, including “probation” 
as a necessary element in the endless process. In teaching our 
children we are trying to come at truth from the child’s point of 
view rather than from that of the writer of Deuteronomy or of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

This new point of view has profoundly affected our attitude 
toward religious denominations. The movement toward Christian 
unity has advanced by leaps and bounds. We have learned that 
denominational divisions are sometimes the result of temperament 
rather than conviction, sometimes based upon contentions which 
no longer seem vital. We perceive that no denomination can 
endure if based merely upon liturgical or ceremonial forms. When 
denominational barriers have proved too rigid to admit the new 
life of our times, that life has gone outside and created new organi- 
zations. The Men and Religion Forward Movement, the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, the Edinburgh Conference with its continua- 
tion committees, the proposed World-Conference on Faith and 
Order—all these are signs of the times, clearly showing that the 
larger unity of Christendom will either be allowed expression 
through existing denominations or, being refused passage, will find 
independent expression and will pour the new wine into new bottles. 

This point of view has given us a new conception of the great 
ethnic faiths; it has created the science of comparative religion. 
The difference is not that we have come to see some truth in other 
religions—we have always admitted that. It is rather that we have 
come to see the human processes by which other races have reached 
the truth. The oriental standpoint has become for us not only a 
fact, but an intelligible fact. We have come to see how it is possible 
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for men to see through a glass darkly—to worship a quiescent being 
like Buddha, or a hideous being like Kali, or a sportive deity like Siva. 

In short, we no longer think of religion as a set of propositions 
to be defended, but as a great human process—the search after 
God and the finding of God in a transforming and regenerating 
experience. It means finding God often in strange places, under 
alien skies, by unconventional methods, and through unconse- 
crated channels. For fifty years the Christian church has been 
making novel discoveries of the divine and crying out: “Surely 
the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not!” What Professor 
Hocking calls “the tyranny of the religious idea” has given place 
to joy in the religious experience, whether our own experience or 
that of our fellow-men. 

The real peril involved in this transition we cannot disguise 
if we would. The dogmatic method gave a sense of authority 
which the psychological approach has not yet attained. When 
the world was conceived as a system of divine government, and 
salvation as a forensic process, there was at least a profound sense 
of sovereign power at the heart of the universe. Under such a 
theology there was a spirit of reverence and obedience now often 
totally lacking, just as under imperialism and militarism we may 
cultivate soldierly virtues which it is difficult to produce in a democ- 
racy. Popular faith has sometimes been bewildered by the tran- 
sition from exterior to interior authority. The education of our 
children has been made more difficult by the transition from pic- 
turesque and dramatic images to the inwardness of really spiritual 
conceptions. 

But we cannot falter on that account. A more spiritual faith 
seems at first in every age of the world a nebulous and nerveless 
faith. So it was when Jesus refused to indorse either Gerizim or 
Moriah; worshiping “in spirit and in truth” seemed vague and 
disappointing to both Jews and Samaritans. So Paul grieved both 
parties when he cried, “Circumcision is nothing, and uncircum- 
cision, but a new creation.” In every age spiritual advance has 
involved the relaxing of dogma. With this comes the danger of 
the loosening of life, but with it also comes the joy of a new inspira- 
tion in living. 
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We need not dwell on the results of the psychological method 
as applied to the study of the Bible, for the facts are known to all. 
Always the Bible has been recognized as a historical account, but 
strange to say the historical process through which the truth entered 
into the souls of the writers has been ignored, or conceived as a 
miraculous event having no relation to the method by which men 
find truth today. But modern Biblical scholarship has changed 
all that. It has for the more thoughtful section of the church 
enormously strengthened faith in the value and power of the Scrip- 
tures, and for the thoughtless section, always the largest, it has 
seemed to dissolve the voice of God into many human echoes. 

For the thoughtful Christian of today faith in the Bible is 
vastly easier than fifty years ago. The ostentatious attacks of 
Robert Ingersoll which made our fathers shiver and quake would 
be quite impossible today. He now seems like a crusader against 
windmills. The attack of Professor Huxley on the Gadarene swine 
seems no longer a tragedy, but much nearer a comedy. No longer 
do we desperately strive to reconcile Genesis and geology, but we 
rather rejoice in the two conceptions of the cosmos, the prophetic 
and the scientific. No more are we troubled by contradiction 
between the morality of Joshua and that of the Sermon on the 
Mount, but we accept the inconsistencies as marks of progressive 
revelation. The church of today is not so certain of all parts of 
its Bible as was the church in the days of Finney and Spurgeon. 
But it is getting from the Bible vastly more ethical inspiration, 
more knowledge of Jesus of Nazareth, closer sympathy with his 
apostles, more light on ever-present problems than the older 
generation dreamed of. If the Bible is no longer a complete 
illumination of the universe, it is in a deeper sense than ever before 
‘‘a lamp to my feet and a light to my path.” 

But no review of the half-century can fail to notice the marked 
advance in ethical standards, both extensive and intensive. The 
ethical demand now covers a section of life once looked upon in- 
differently, and it requires far higher attainment. We have thus 
discovered new sins and created new virtues. 

Is it true that the sense of sin has died out, or died down, in 
the modern world? That depends on what we mean by the sense 
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of sin. If we mean that sense of impending wrath which sometimes 
drew our fathers from their beds in the night and flung them to 
their knees in agony of contrition and remorse, then indeed we are 
right. That fear of wrath has dwindled in the minds of men. But 
if we mean the sense of dissatisfaction with all one’s past, the sense 
of moral failure, the hunger for rightness within and for right rela- 
tion to one’s fellow-men, then the sense of sin is peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the present day. The sense of social sin, municipal 
sin, national sin has been growing each year more pungent and 
compelling. If the sense of fear is less acute, the sense of hunger 
is more urgent. If desire to escape no longer drives us, the desire 
to attain has become more intense and eager. The appeal of the 
most prominent evangelist now on the American horizon is primarily 
an ethical appeal. His theology is mediaeval, and has nothing 
to do with his success. Men forget his outworn theology as they 
are seared and transfixed by his tremendous drives into the human 
conscience. They rise up in horror, not at the vision of an offended 
judge of all the earth and a last grand assize, but at the sudden 
vision of their own meanness, their social treachery, their moral 
leprosy, when brought face to face with the purity and splendor 
of the character of Christ. They flock to the “sawdust trail,” 
ignoring the mediaeval history and philosophy of the preacher, and 
summoned by the conviction of a righteousness which might be 
theirs and which they have miserably failed to attain. They 
scarcely hear Mr. Sunday’s doctrine of a forensic transaction, but 
they eagerly respond to his announcement of an incarnation of the 
Eternal in Jesus of Nazareth and of a possible incarnation in each 
of his followers. 

The truth is that we have been through a far-reaching revival of 
religion in America and do not yet know it. When Nineveh was 
summoned to repentance it put on sackcloth and ashes. When 
Pittsburgh a few years ago was convicted of sin—the sin of caring 
more for making steel than for making men—it did something 
very much more to the point. It appointed a Mayor’s Commis- 
sion, it employed landscape gardeners, it planned to cover the 
scarred and blackened hillsides with decent homes for its workers, 
it underwent a more genuine repentance than any that Nineveh 
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could conceive. And other American cities have followed. Social 
surveys are the modern equivalent of the old “self-examination.” 

“When ye pray say ‘Our,’” is the old injunction. We are 
learning to say ‘‘Our,” not only when we pray, but when we toil, 
when we plan our cities, and make our laws. That fever in the 
tenement house is our fever, and, if we neglect it, will come creeping 
down the street and enter our dwelling. That girl that has gone 
wrong in the streets is our girl, and her fall is part of the fall of a 
social order which tolerates or produces her. We are returning to 
the conceptions of the Book of Acts, and to the time when the 
primitive Christian faith poured out its spiritual energy in a social 
movement, in the reconstruction of the social order. 

This return has involved what Principal Fairbairn calls ‘“‘a 
new feeling for Christ.” In no respect have the fifty years brought 
greater change than in the attitude of the church toward its Lord. 
In my father’s library—the usual library of the minister of the last 
generation—were many works on philosophy and theology, many 
acute discussions and defenses of the faith, but only one Life of 
Christ, that by Samuel J. Andrews. No other life of Christ was 
then accessible in English. Such lives were not felt to be needful, 
Christ was then a representative figure, an official in a transaction, 
but hardly a person whom we could know as we know Luther or 
Wesley. His followers gave him unbounded adoration and devo- 
tion, but not acquaintance. But in these fifty years scores of lives 
of Christ have been written, and men have explored every clue to 
discover his opinions on the family, on our duty to the state, on 
prayer, on the hereafter, on the problems of labor, on all the 
characteristic tasks of human society. The result is that the striv- 
ing, struggling world has a conscious sympathy for the ideals of 
Jesus such as no previous generation has known, and an insight 
into his purpose which is the great dynamic of our civilization. 

The discovery of new sins has accompanied each new religious 
insight. There is less emphasis today on personal correctness of 
deportment, more emphasis on the industrial and fiduciary virtues. 
We understand what W. T. Stead meant when he said of James 
Russell Lowell: ‘‘He taught me how to hitch on the newest philan- 
thropy to the old story of Calvary.” But philanthropy does not 
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need to be “‘hitched on,’’ it needs only to blossom out of religion. 
The sense of social trusteeship has spread throughout the modern 
world. Service on boards of directors is no longer a nominal matter. 
Public office has become a public trust. Social science has become 
a social gospel, and constantly dreams of a millennium. Political 
economy, no longer the “dismal science,” is shot through with 
human quality and is indulging in bright-colored dreams. 

The social interpretation of Christian truth has extended in 
every direction. We conceive God now, not only as transcendent 
over the cosmos, but as immanent in the social process. We find 
him in the sense of social obligation far more clearly than in the 
thunder and the rain. We echo again the word of Diderot: Elar- 
gissez Dieu. We find him not only in the evening star and in the 
flower in the crannied wall, but in the cry of the poor and the 
oppressed and in the gropings of men after a fairer social order. 
Our generation may not be able to claim the blessing of the pure 
in heart, but it may surely expect the blessing of those who hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. 

The church in general has not adapted its worship to these new 
ideas. Its utterance steadily lags behind its life. Still we pray 
and sing mainly in the categories of transcendence. We work 
indeed as if God were in his world, but we worship as if he were an 
absentee who must be entreated to return. One vital task now 
before the church is to make its formulas and its hymns reflect its 
new faith in a God immanent in the unfolding life of humanity. 

Here again we encounter an obvious peril. This perception 
of the divine presence in all things, this hallowing of the secular, 
involves a change in the modes of religious expression which is to 
many devout and simple minds most bewildering. There is more 
of vital Christianity in the world today than ever before, but it is 
seeking and finding novel channels for its utterance. It is like a 
mighty and restless river, which veers and lurches and suddenly 
carves out for itself a new channel. The houses built beside the 
old river bed are still standing, but they are uninhabited. The 
old wharves are there, but no steamers call—the mighty river and 
the mighty life it creates have moved away. 
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The oldest meeting-house in Providence, built in 1775, was made 
to seat 1,400 people, at a time when the total population was less 
than 5,000 souls. The church was then not only the sanctuary, 
but the forum, the lecture platform, the news bureau, the central 
telephone exchange, the clearing-house of the community. Nine- 
tenths of the life that then surged through the church has now found 
other channels. Charity has created its own instruments. Philan- 
thropy has planned huge organizations. Education has achieved 
its widespread apparatus. The Christian message is carried by 
printing press and electric wire and by “the sightless couriers of 
the air.” The Christian school is taking over much of the work 
once done in the Christian home, and the Christian college is mold- 
ing men as once the church alone could mold them. 

Saul is not only among the prophets today, but he often out- 
preaches the prophets themselves. Literature has become one 
of the main avenues of Christian truth. The popular magazine 
spreads before us illustrated articles on Palestine, on biblical cities, 
on the meaning of Christmas and the Easter festival. Even the 
drama, in The Passing of the Third Floor Back and kindred plays, 
delights to picture the influence of a silent, shadowy figure that 
suggests the Prophet of Nazareth. G. K. Chesterton charges 
against our idols in frontal attack, and Bernard Shaw punctures 
them from behind. 

New prophets of the faith arise in unexpected places. Just 
when some men were ready to repudiate religious ‘‘conversion” 
as no longer necessary, came William James, affirming that all the 
great leaders of humanity were “twice-born men.” Just when some 
men began to think that the divinity of Christ was hardly tenable 
came Sir Oliver Lodge with his reminder that in the “subliminal 
consciousness’’ may dwell the fulness of the Godhead. In the last 
generation the most powerful pleas for the perpetual study of the 
Bible were made by Matthew Arnold and Thomas H. Huxley. 
In our own generation, just when we are beginning to deprecate 
all crisis in the life of the individual or the church, comes De Vries 
with his doctrine of mutation as the mark of true life. When our 
pulpits hesitate to affirm the perpetuity and power of the church, 
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then Josiah Royce unfolds the eternal necessity of the “religious 
community.” Just when the church stammers and hesitates in 
its proclamation of a life to come, then arises Myers and offers in 
bulky volumes to demonstrate survival of the human personality 
after death. The clearest voices in defense of Christian truth 
today are often heard outside of all Christian temples, and the 
sturdiest supporters of Christian principles and motives are often 
those not classified with any section of the Christian church. 

All this is heartening and inspiring. But it forces upon us an 
immensely serious problem. It is the success of the Christian faith 
which now imperils it. It is the victory of the church which may 
mean its absorption. Can the church compete with the organiza- 
tions itself has created? Can Christianity control the spirits it 
has evoked ? Will the church remain the center of hope and joy and 
inspiration to the struggling world? Or will it give way to the 
innumerable associations it has energized, to the social leaders it has 
inspired, to the ethical movements it has generated? Shall 
Christianity be devoured by its own children, or shall it show itself 
mightier than all its transient offspring? If it is to survive, it 
must refuse to change its nature. It must hold itself more sacred, 
more divine, than any of the changing channels through which it 
flows. It must refuse to be dissolved into poetry, into sociology, 
into civic betterment, or any other partial goods. It must decline 
to be sidetracked into public playgrounds or cheap lodging-houses. 
These are its fruit, but never its roots. It must keep the soul on 
top. It must master the powers it has let loose on the world. It 
must rise above all its varying expressions and remain, as it has 
been in all its most triumphant days, at once the power of God and 
the wisdom of God. 





THE HELLENISTIC MYSTICISM OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


E. F. SCOTT 
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With the discovery that not a few of the early Christian doc- 
trines had their counterparts in Hellenistic religion, a fresh horizon 
has opened before the student of the New Testament. The dis- 
covery is still too recent to afford ground for definite conclusions. 
We cannot tell when or in what manner Christianity united with 
the foreign conceptions, or to what extent they modified its native 
character. But however these and other grave questions may 
ultimately be answered, there can be little reasonable doubt as 
to the fact. Our religion, even in the earliest times, was powerfully 
affected by influences that had their source in contemporary 
paganism. This fact must be recognized in all future attempts 
to explain the nature and genesis of New Testament thought. 

The Fourth Gospel, more perhaps than any other New Testa- 
ment writing, has assumed a different complexion in the light of 
this modern investigation. Hitherto it has been regarded as the 
work of a Paulinist, who wove the Pauline ideas into the synoptic 
history and carried them to further issues with the aid of philo- 
sophical conceptions derived from Alexandria. In a broad sense 
this reading of the Johannine theology may be permitted to stand; 
but it needs to be revised in all its details when account is taken 
of the new factor. On the one hand, the Paulinism of the Gospel 
has now to be defined more carefully. It is more than probable, 
in view of many coincidences of thought and language, that the 
evangelist knew the writings of Paul and was in sympathy with 
their general teaching. But we can no longer take for granted 
that the so-called Pauline doctrines were peculiar to Paul, and that 
their appearance elsewhere is proof of dependence on him. In 
large measure they seem to have been adapted from the religious 
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thought of the time, and may have found their way into the Gos- 
pel by other than Pauline channels. The problem as we now under- 
stand it is not merely to explain how the teaching of Paul developed 
into that of John and threw off in the process many of its charac- 
teristic elements. We have rather to conceive of Paul and John 
as reacting to a common influence, and to discover why it affected 
their thinking in ways so different. On the other hand, the Alex- 
andrian contribution to Johannine thought is perceived to be a 
highly complex one. Philo, as we have now learned to read him, 
was a product not only of Judaism and Stoic philosophy, but of 
Hellenistic religion. The Greek conceptions on which he relied 
for his interpretation of the Old Testament had undergone a 
second growth in the soil of Egypt, where they had been crossed 
with the native theology. His Logos was something more than 
the immanent Reason of Stoicism, or the creative Word of Scrip- 
ture. It was in some sense a personal divinity, corresponding with 
Thoth, the utterance or self-manifestation of the supreme God. 
The communion with God, which to Philo was the chief end of all 
human endeavor, was not the fruition of the pure life of reason, as 
in the Greek thinkers. It involved a real participation in the 
divine nature, and could only be realized by a grace vouchsafed 
to the soul by God himself. Thus when we speak of the Alex- 
andrianism of the Fourth Gospel we imply much more than that 
the evangelist betrays the influence of a given philosophical school. 
The Philonic influence has to be understood in its context with the 
whole Hellenistic movement to which the thought of the Gospel 
is related. 


What was the nature of that Hellenistic religion which laid its 
impress on Christianity as it had already done on Alexandrian 
Judaism? As we know it even from the few surviving documents 
which are of first-hand value, it presents a bewildering variety. 
Growing up as it did in an age of syncretism, it combined in itself 
elements which were often contradictory, and which had their 
origin in many different types of faith and tradition. Yet amid 
the diversity we can make out several broad conceptions com- 
mon to all forms of Hellenistic belief. In the first place, they were 
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all based alike on the idea of redemption. The soul, it was assumed, 
was of divine essence, and had been exiled, as the consequence of 
some error or cosmical disaster, from the higher world to which it 
belonged. It had become imprisoned in the body and involved in 
the material order; it had been subjected to the yoke of necessity 
and the tyranny of demonic powers. How was it to obtain deliver- 
ance from this alien world into which it had wandered, and to 
ascend again to its true home? In an earlier time religion had 
accepted the earthly life, and had been content to hold forth the 
promise of divine assistance amidst its inevitable ills and troubles. 
But according to the view that now prevailed the present life was 
intrinsically evil, and by means of religion men sought to escape 
from it into a life different in kind. Hellenistic piety was thus in 
its very nature mystical. It set an aim before it which could not 
be attained by the normal human activities. To rise into the 
higher life it was necessary to break with all given conditions and to 
undergo a mysterious change, through the agency of a divine power. 

It is all-important to observe that this redemptive conception 
was originally foreign to Christianity. The deliverance which Jesus 
had offered was not a transition here and now into a higher state 
of being. It consisted of the future inheritance of the Kingdom of 
God, and was granted as the reward and outcome of moral obedi- 
ence. Life in the Kingdom was conceived by Jesus, not as a 
different, but as a perfected life, set free from all present evils and 
limitations, and especially from sin, which precludes a true fellow- 
ship with the holy God. As a result of the gentile mission this 
doctrine of the messianic deliverance was assimilated to Hellenistic 
ideas, and with Paul had already transformed itself into a doctrine 
of redemption. But Paul maintains the earlier conception along- 
side of the later one. He refuses to abandon the hope of a glory 
to be revealed when Christ returns to bring in the Kingdom, 
although he insists on the new life which is given to the believer as 
a present possession. In the Fourth Gospel the eschatological 
belief is little more than a survival. Christianity has become a 
religion of redemption in the Hellenistic sense, and is concerned 
wholly with the miraculous change whereby we pass even now from 
death into life. 
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The longing for redemption is thus the ultimate motive in 
Hellenistic religion, and the redemptive idea is closely associated 
with that of a new birth. This peculiar doctrine meets us under 
various forms in the cults of Isis, Mithra, Cybele in the Hermetic 
literature—to some extent in the speculations of Philo. When 
once the deliverance of the soul was envisaged, not as a moral or 
intellectual progress, but as a transition, effected once for all, the 
image of a rebirth was hardly to be avoided. The soul was regarded 
as suddenly emerging out of the earthly condition into another, 
with which its previous existence had nothing in common. And 
since the change was a supernatural one it was inevitably connected 
with rites and ceremonies carrying with them a magical efficacy. 
The central interest in all the religions seemed to have turned on 
these observances, which had power to lift the soul out of its 
earthly bondage. He who participated in them was supposed to 
die to his former self and to be “‘born again for eternity.” 

The idea of redemption, however, was no less closely related to 
another. If men were to seek deliverance into a new life, how was 
the knowledge of that life and the desire of it to be awakened in 
them? From the world around them, which was gross and material, 
the mere negation of true existence, they could receive no hint of 
anything beyond. There must therefore be a revelation imparted 
directly from above; and each of the communities laid claim to 
such a revelation. It might consist in spells and watchwords, in 
names of powerful angels and demons; or it might take the 
form of a sacred myth or a speculative doctrine. In any case it 
was assumed that something hidden from man’s natural sense 
and reason, some “mystery,’’ was divulged to the chosen circle 
of adepts. Religion was now unthinkable apart from such reve- 
lation. Concerned as it was with a world that transcended all 
experience, it had nothing to offer unless it had access to some 
higher source of light. Hence the significance that was now 
attached to the term “knowledge.” For the Greek thinkers, 
knowledge had meant the exercise of the higher reason, whereby 
the mind attains to a clear apprehension of the truth. But the 
yveo.s of the Hellenistic age differed from this philosophical 
knowledge alike in its object and in its method. It was directed 
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to the nature of God and the destiny of the soul—to the riddles of 
creation and the invisible world—to the secret lore of redemption. 
And since these mysteries were beyond the scope of man’s reason 
they could only be understood by a divine enlightenment, bestowed 
in dream or ecstasy or by way of a hidden tradition. Not infre- 
quently the knowledge was described in terms of vision. It has 
long been surmised, from stray allusions in ancient writers, that a 
large use was made, alike in Greek and oriental mysteries, of scenic 
presentation. The myth of the divinity was set forth in a sort 
of drama, sacred objects were unveiled, and symbolic actions per- 
formed by priests and initiates. The language of vision had thus 
a special suggestiveness in the mystery religions, and it corresponded 
better than any other with the immediate, intuitive character of 
their yv@ors. In the loftier expressions of Hellenistic mysticism, 
for instance in the Hermetic literature, the knowledge of God is 
sometimes identified with seeing. ‘‘We rejoice that while we are 
still in our bodies thou didst make us divine by the vision of thyself.” 

This quotation from the Asklepius, which is typical of many 
others, brings vividly before us the interrelation of the two great 
Hellenistic ideas. Strictly speaking, the function of revelation is 
to awaken men to the fact of the new life and to teach them how 
it may be realized, but it thus comes to be considered as part of the 
redemptive process. Through the knowledge of God men are 
brought into communion with him; they are raised by the divine 
vision to participation in the divine nature. It may almost be 
said that Hellenistic religion takes up the fundamental idea of 
Greek philosophy and transposes it into a different key. Knowl- 
edge is life—no longer in the sense that by perfect exercise of reason 
we achieve the true end of our nature, for the meaning of both 
terms has now been altered. Knowledge is a divine illumination; 
life is a new state of being. But with this change in its significance 
the equation still holds good. The yvao.s which apprehends the 
mysteries of the unseen world is at the same time the redemptive 
act, by which we rise out of the material existence into the life 
of God. 

Turning now to the Fourth Gospel, we can feel at once that 
these Hellenistic ideas are all-pervading. For the evangelist, 
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Christianity is the religion of redemption. He writes, as he him- 
self tells us, that through Christ we may have life—deliverance 
from the earthly condition which is no better than a state of death. 
This life is given us even now by inward fellowship with Christ, 
who is himself the eternal Logos, sharing in the nature of God. 
Like the contemporary religions, too, the Gospel knows of a new 
birth. It is true that its teaching here has points of contact with 
the synoptic sayings on conversion, and with Paul’s description of 
the believer as a ‘‘new creature’; but the real parallel must 
undoubtedly be sought in Hellenistic doctrine. The new birth, as 
the evangelist thinks of it, is no mere change of will and of religious 
attitude, but a renewal of nature, miraculously effected. Again, 
the Christian message is construed as a revelation, and the 
historical data are so modified as to conform to this idea. It is 
taken for granted that Jesus appeared on earth in order to mani- 
fest the divine nature, which men of themselves were unable to 
apprehend. In his own person he was the eternal Logos made 
visible. The incidents of his life had all a deeper significance, and 
were meant to disclose one aspect and another of the hidden pur- 
pose of God. His “words” were not merely those of a great teacher, 
but were the vehicle through which a heavenly grace was communi- 
cated. It is from this point of view that we must understand the 
“knowledge” which in the Fourth Gospel almost takes the central 
place assigned by Paul to faith. Attempts have often been made 
to correlate it with Hebraic or Greek-philosophical ideas; but 
for its true explanation we must turn to Hellenistic religion. 
“Knowledge” for the evangelist is the response on man’s part to 
the revelation offered by God. It has nothing to do with any 
activity of the reason, but proceeds from that higher illumination 
by which we become aware of unseen realities. “Faith” is now 
merged in “knowledge,” not because the emphasis has shifted from 
the moral to the intellectual side, but because the message of 
Christ is conceived as a mystery only to be appropriated by an 
inspired yv@ors. And the faculty of knowing is interchanged, as in 
the contemporary religions, with that of seeing. ‘‘The world 
seeth me no more, but ye see me.” “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” ‘We beheld his glory.” The actual teaching 
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of Jesus falls quite into the background, and everything hinges on 
the fact that through him the higher nature was manifested. 
The vision of God was imparted to us in the vision of his Son. 
Thus in the Fourth Gospel we are met everywhere by the two 
great Hellenistic categories of redemption and revelation; and as 
in the other religions they are intimately linked together. Life 
and light are the two inseparable watchwords of the Gospel. The 
life is the light of men, and according as we receive the light we 
participate in the life. The teaching of the Gospel culminates in 
the great saying, “‘This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 


We have now, however, to examine more closely into those 
outstanding features in the Johannine theology which mark its 
relation to Hellenistic thought. What was the nature of the 
relation? How far are we justified in considering the Gospel as 
nothing more than an effort to transform the Christian message 
into a particular phase of the current mysticism? To answer 
these questions we have to take account, not only of the obvious 
affinities, but of certain differences which are no less significant. 

1. We are struck, in the first place, by the absence from the 
Johannine teaching of those cruder elements, derived from astrology 
or primitive religion, which play such a part in all the Hellenistic 
cults. There is scarcely a trace of the widespread belief in the 
activity of angels and demons; and this silence is the more remark- 
able as the Christian tradition itself afforded so many footholds 
for this kind of speculation. It is hard to avoid the impression 
that the evangelist here places himself in conscious antagonism to 
the prevailing cults. He wishes to substitute an inward and 
spiritual religion for that worship of personal agencies, working 
from without, which was almost universal in his time. The ecstatic 
element, which is so characteristic of the mystery religions, like- 
wise disappears. Communion with God through Christ is described 
as no mere momentary rapture, induced by certain rites or physical 
conditions, but as a tranquil and constant mood of the soul which 
has been reborn. Even the charismata of the early church now 
fall from their paramount place, for the believer ‘abides in Christ.” 
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It is noteworthy, in this connection, that the sacraments, although 
their efficacy is fully recognized, are not allowed to obscure the 
more inward conception of religion. The rites themselves are 
subordinated to the power that works in them, and apart from 
which they lose their value. Baptism effects a mysterious change 
because the Spirit co-operates with the material act. In the 
fellowship with Christ as mediated in the Eucharist, “it is the 
Spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” Here we 
have passed entirely out of the atmosphere of the cults, which 
stand or fall by their hallowed ritual, and interpret it solely by 
magical ideas. A similar difference emerges in the protest of the 
Gospel against the secrecy in which the religions of the time were 
wont to shroud themselves. To Hellenistic sentiment all higher 
religious teachings were of the nature of arcana, reserved for the 
initiated few, and the communication of them was hedged about 
with every kind of precaution. The evangelist, while he thinks 
of the new message as a mystery, refuses to confine it to a narrow 
circle. He declares that Jesus taught no private doctrine, but 
ever spoke openly to the world. He holds, indeed, that the very 
purpose of the revelation was to do away with all exclusive and 
localized worship, and to enable all men to have free access to the 
Father. Thus in accepting the main postulates of Hellenistic reli- 
gion the Gospel discards its whole apparatus of angelic beings, 
planetary influences, incantations and ceremonies, midnight con- 
venticles for the practice of an occult discipline. All those external 
elements are absorbed in a purely spiritual mysticism. 

2. But further, this mysticism itself is of a different and wholly 
original type. Mystical piety, as we find it in the contemporary 
religions, may be said to follow one or other of two main directions. 
On the one hand, we have a mysticism which is frankly pantheistic, 
and which is best exemplified in the Hermetic literature. It treats 
even the agency of the Logos as something secondary, a prepara- 
tion for that union with God which is the ultimate aim of spiritual 
endeavor. ‘“‘The Logos does not attain unto the truth” (Poim. 
ix. 11), but is ‘‘erring and the cause of error” (ibid. xv. 10). On 
the other hand we have the mysticism of the cults, in which the 
worshiper seeks to unite himself with a given divinity, and to 
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share in his experiences. The Fourth Gospel can be reconciled with 
neither of these forms of mysticism. It is free from the pantheistic 
strain, which might easily have found entrance through the Logos 
conception, and which is traceable in the kindred Oxyrhynchus 
“Sayings.” Nevertheless it bears no real affinity to the mysticism 
of the cults. From these, it is almost certain, Paul had derived 
suggestions which he turned to far-reaching account, but the 
evangelist here parts company with him. The name xtpws does 
not occur until nearly the end of the Gospel, and seems to be little 
more than a colorless title of reverence. The conception of union 
with Christ in his death and resurrection falls entirely out of sight. 
Christ is not merely a heavenly being who rises through death 
into life, and whose experience is repeated in his followers, but is 
himself the life. He partakes from the beginning in the eternal 
life of God, and communicates it to those who abide in him. At 
the same time he imparts this divine life as a human personality. 
The Gospel as a whole is only the expansion of its opening thesis 
that the Word was made flesh—sojourned with men as a living 
Person, with whom they can still hold fellowship, although he now 
dwells with them invisibly. For such a mysticism we can find no 
analogy in any previous form of religion. All that has been bor- 
rowed from the feeling and speculation of the time has been 
merged in a new conception, springing out of the soil of historical 
Christianity. 

3. Again, the mystical ideas of the Gospel are integrally related 
to its ethical teaching. It would be unjust to say that in Hellen- 
istic piety the ethical interest is entirely wanting; but at any rate 
it has no independent value. The one object set before the wor- 
shiper is his ascent into a higher state of being, and so far as moral 
demands are laid on him they are meant to detach him, as far as 
possible, from the earthly desires and affections that weigh him 
down. But in the Fourth Gospel the mystical communion with 
Christ has itself an ethical side. To love him has for its conse- 
quence the doing of his commandments. The knowledge of his 
doctrine is conditioned by practical obedience. His example of 
humility and love and self-sacrifice is held up to his followers as 
their one rule of life, by fidelity to which they will be known as 
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his disciples. This ethical quality of the Johannine mysticism 
distinguishes it, in a radical fashion, from anything that we find 
in Hellenistic religion, and can only be explained in one way. It 
serves to remind us that whatever he may have derived from alien 
sources the evangelist was rooted in that tradition which had come 
down, through the primitive church, from Jesus himself. Even 
while he conceives of life, after the Hellenistic manner, as different 
in kind from the life that now is, he does not define it to himself in 
purely metaphysical terms. It involves a moral fellowship with 
God, a self-surrender to his will as manifested in Christ. ‘If ye 
keep my commandments ye shall abide in my love, even as I have 
kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love.” 

4. Thus we arrive at the fundamental difference between Hel- 
lenistic and Johannine mysticism. The evangelist avails himself 
of certain abstract ideas, prevalent in the religion of his time, but 
he does not set out from those ideas. He takes his departure from 
a historical fact, which he aims at unfolding and elucidating in its 
deeper import. To Hellenistic piety the speculative interest is 
everything. The myth or legend is only an allegorical vesture, 
and has no meaning or value apart from the doctrine that lies 
beneath it. For the evangelist the history is of primary significance. 
His theology, into whatever regions of speculation it may lead him, 
is all a reflection on the actual revelation in Jesus. No doubt he 
deals freely with the tradition, and is less concerned with events 
as they happened than with the “truth’—the inward purpose 
that was embodied in them. None the less, this purpose is bound 
up with its manifestation. The Word was made flesh; the life 
was imparted to us in a Person, whose actions and words are on 
historical record. All through the Gospel the writer is seeking to 
interpret this record. He does so with the aid of theological cate- 
gories, and may often appear to resolve the facts into mystical 
speculation, but they are always primary to hismind. The abiding 
life of Christ, as he conceives it, is the fulfilment, under larger con- 
ditions, of his earthly life, and must be understood in the light of it. 


How, then, are we to account for that mystical element in the 
Fourth Gospel which is so closely related to Hellenistic religion 
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and is yet so new and distinctive? It was formerly regarded as 
part of John’s inheritance from Philo; and this hypothesis, as we 
have already seen, cannot altogether be put aside. A mystical 
strain is undoubtedly present in the teaching of Philo. He had 
learned from his contact with Egyptian beliefs to think of the soul 
as ascending, by the aid of divine power, to that union with the 
Godhead in which alone it can find true life. But the mysticism 
of the Fourth Gospel, though it may owe something to the Alex- 
andrian influence, cannot be explained from it. The Philonic ideas 
which seem akin to it are inextricably blended with others of a 
different kind, originating in Greek philosophy or Jewish custom 
and legend. A teacher who drew his whole inspiration from Philo 
could hardly have discarded those other elements which had their 
essential place in Philonic doctrine. If it is the mystical note alone 
which finds an echo in the Gospel, we may infer that the evangelist’s 
relation to Philo was not one of mere dependence. 

Neither is it probable that he derived his mysticism from a 
direct acquaintance with the oriental cults. As we have tried to 
indicate, the features that were most characteristic of the cults 
are precisely those of which we find little or no trace in Johannine 
religion. Here and there some chance phrase or image may recall 
the mystery worship, although even these may easily have been 
borrowed from the general religious language of the time. But 
the Gospel as a whole, with its catholicity of outlook and the 
essential sobriety of its thought, moves in a different world from 
the fantastic gnosis of the exclusive cults. In one respect we may 
indeed discover an affinity. The cults, in their own fashion, had 
allied themselves with those conceptions of the vision of God and 
the birth to a new life which were to find their crowning expression 
in the Gospel. But in these, as some recent writers have too easily 
forgotten, the cults had no monopoly. 

A new hypothesis, and at first sight a tempting one, has been 
suggested by the late discovery of the ‘‘Odes of Solomon.” The 
date and origin of these remarkable poems are still undetermined; 
and it may be that the Gospel itself had something to do with 
creating them. But the weight of evidence would seem to sup- 
port the theory that they present in a Christian garb the work of a 
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Jewish poet, who interprets in a mystical sense the imagery of the 
Psalms and Canticles. If this be so, the Gospel may have had its 
antecedents in some Jewish form of mysticism. There is certainly 
no surviving work of the early period which is so full of the very 
spirit of Johannine piety as these long-lost ‘‘Odes,” and if they 
were anterior to the Gospel they may possibly afford at least a 
partial key to its genesis. Among the multifarious sects of first- 
century Judaism there may have been one of which they are now 
our solitary witness, and which made a vital contribution to the 
teaching of the church. But a hypothesis of this kind is difficult 
to maintain in view of the evident relation of the Gospel to gentile 
Christianity; and would only carry the problem a stage farther 
back, even if it could be established. For in any case the mystical 
feeling which pervades the ‘‘Odes” cannot have been native to 
Judaism. Their Jewish origin would prove nothing more than 
that the Hellenistic ideas had blended themselves, in some measure, 
even with Palestinian thought. 


Thus along different lines we are led to the conclusion that the 
underlying conceptions of the Gospel were generally diffused in the 
first century, and had entered as coefficients into many varieties 
of thinking. To understand how they came into being we should 
need to take account, not of any single movement, but of that 
commingling of eastern and western thought which had been in 
process ever since the time of Plato, and had come to a head in the 
cosmopolitan life of the Empire. For the mind of that age, myth 
and philosophy, feeling and speculation were merged in one another; 
and religion, whenever it rose above mere formality, ran into the 
molds of mysticism. Christianity, from the beginning of its gen- 
tile mission, was exposed to the pervading atmosphere. The 
theology of Paul, in spite of its rabbinical framework, is penetrated 
with mystical conceptions; and in the Fourth Gospel they deter- 
mine the whole presentation of the message. Beliefs which were 
normative for the earlier teaching fall into the background, and 
the work of Jesus is viewed under the Hellenistic categories—life 
and light, truth and knowledge, redemption and the new birth. 
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To this extent, then, the evangelist may be said to have trans- 
formed Christianity into a mystical doctrine, analogous to that 
which is reflected in many pagan writings of the first two centuries. 
He thought of Jesus no longer as the teacher of a new righteousness, 
the Messiah who was to bring in the Kingdom of God, but as the 
messenger of a higher gnosis, the incarnate Logos, the Savior, by 
whose name we have life. All the primitive doctrines are lifted 
out of their original setting, and are informed with new meanings, 
under the influence of mystical ideas. But in the process of 
revision these ideas themselves undergo a change, no less momen- 
tous. They cease to be mere abstractions, and become incorporated 
with the given facts of the Christian revelation. For the redeeming 
principle or the impersonal savior of Hellenistic religion we have 
now the historical Jesus. The attainment of life involves a fellow- 
ship with him, comparable to that of his first disciples. This new 
life itself is not merely a higher condition of being, but a moral 
likeness to God, through obedience to his will. Indeed we mistake 
the essential character of Johannine piety when we try to explain 
it wholly from alien influences; for whatever he may have borrowed 
elsewhere the evangelist found his chief inspiration in the authentic 
Christian tradition. He availed himself of the religious ideas of 
his age for no other purpose than to expound that tradition more 
adequately, and to reach a deeper insight into its hidden meaning. 
It is not a little remarkable that in the last few years, while the 
Hellenistic factor in Johannine thought has received an ever fuller 
recognition, the literary criticism of the Gospel has become more 
guarded in its conclusions. There has been something like a reac- 
tion from the view that this professed narrative of the life of Jesus 
is only a free composition, in which facts are dissolved into theo- 
logical symbols. It is claimed that by searching analysis of the 
text, two or three different strata can be distinguished, one of 
which may go back to a primitive time and possess a real historical 
value. These partition theories, like others of the kind, break 
down by their oversubtlety. They fail to remove the impression 
that the work, as we have it, is substantially a unity, and that its 
history is derivative, and is elaborated for the most part from the 
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synoptic records. Yet in one sense they have their motive in a 
sound critical instinct. Students of the Gospel have begun to feel 
that the effort to construe it as wholly mystical and allegorical has 
been carried too far, and that the writer was far more interested 
in the actual tradition than has sometimes been recognized. No 
doubt, to a modern reader, as he compares this Fourth Gospel 
with the simple and concrete narrative of the Synoptists, it appears 
that the evangelist cared nothing for the facts, and sought delib- 
erately to transform them into doctrines, acceptable to minds 
which had been nourished on the philosophy of the time. All 
that is definite and historical in the life of Jesus seems to evaporate 
in a mist of speculation. But it must be remembered that the 
Gospel was written in a later age for a gentile public, to which the 
history was foreign, and which was accustomed to think of it solely 
in the light of doctrine. There was no need to insist that the facts 
must be spiritually understood, for this was everywhere taken for 
granted. The danger was—and all responsible teachers of the 
church were fully alive to it—that the Christian message should 
lose sight entirely of its historical origins, and attach itself to those 
vague mythologies which were already forming in the incipient 
gnostic schools. When we contrast the Fourth Gospel, not with 
those which precede it in our New Testament, but with the litera- 
ture which had begun to flood the church in its own generation, 
we can hardly avoid the feeling that it stands for a sober and 
conservative Christianity. By the very fact that he offers his 
message in the form of a gospel—a narrative of the life of Jesus— 
the evangelist makes his protest against the growing tendencies 
which threatened to subvert the faith of the church. He indeed 
accepts the Hellenistic ideas, for they were now inseparable from 
all Christian teaching, but he finds them implicit in the history. 
The Word was made flesh; the revelation was given in the living 
Person who once dwelt among us. From the abstract speculations 
of his age he turns back to the primitive tradition, and tries to 
impress on his readers its infinite significance. 

It is from this point of view, we would suggest in closing, that 
the Gospel must be interpreted. The writer is a true son of the 
gentile church, most likely of the church of Ephesus, where the 
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fusion of Hellenistic with Christian ideas had been carried out 
most fully. He takes it as self-evident that Christianity is a religion 
of redemption—that it must be understood as a higher gnosis— 
that discipleship consists in a mystical fellowship with Christ. 
But he is primarily a Christian teacher, bent on preserving the 
tradition as it had been handed down in the church; and although 
he perceives the facts dimly, across an age that had learned to 
blend them with a religious philosophy, they are no less vital to 
him than to the first apostles. All the more because he is aware 
of false teachers, who denied that Christ had come in the flesh, he 
feels it necessary to vindicate the tradition. We thus mistake the 
whole purpose of his Gospel when we regard him as a Hellenistic 
thinker, who substitutes a mystical doctrine for the recorded facts 
of the Christian message. For it is the facts on which his mind is 
centered. All that he borrows from contemporary religion is 
pressed into the service of a new mysticism, which rests on a 
deeper apprehension of the meaning of the life of Christ. 





TWO TYPES OF LIBERALISM 


CHARLES GRAY SHAW 
New York University 


Nothing can be more stimulating to the free and high-minded 
than that noble allegory of St. Paul’s which concludes with the 
words, “‘So then, brethren, we are not children of the bondwoman 
but of the free.” The sons of Hagar are the children of law and 
tradition; Sarah is the mother of the laughing sons of light and 
liberty. Sad was the day when the bondwoman was sent forth 
into the wilderness; sad the fate of the Coptic maid whose child 
was to symbolize the darkness and bondage of Egypt. Ishmael 
gave way before Isaac, the child of laughing liberty; and it is to 
Isaac that the apostle appeals when he seeks to place Christian free- 
dom in its true light. St. Paul has done much to enliven Christen- 
dom with this allegory; it is true that there is no levity with the 
man who made that journey to Damascus, yet it cannot be denied 
that his picture of Christianity has its high lights, or that his 
tangled Greek does not give way now and then to the free skein. 
But what is the character of that liberty which the apostle so 
gaily celebrates in symbolism; in what sense is the religionist a 
free-thinker ? 

To the fault-finding critic of the New Testament the Good News 
for the soul may appear as so much Bad News for the intellect; 
free-thinking is the last thing to be expected in reading a religious 
document. To the open-minded reader who is as modern as 
Ibsen the old parchments can appear as thoroughly seasoned with 
“freedom and truth” as are the human documents of this thrilling 
dramatist from Scandinavia. We who read the old epistles and 
the new plays break with all bondage and become as vikings, chil- 
dren of the sea rather than of the land; we see that in becoming 
modern we are still Christian, while with the same eyes we may 
read the ancient truths of apostles and the modern ones of free indi- 
vidualists. The free-thought of the modern Enlightenment came 
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to an end when Hume criticized Deism. Re-echoed in this country 
by Paine and Jefferson, still faintly heard in thinkers of the Elbert 
Hubbard type, and not wholly absent from the mind of the critical 
theologian, such free-thinking is now sadly out of place. If, like 
Marguerite in Faust, we say, “The Evil One has gone but Evil still 
remains,” we may add, “The Free-thinker is gone but Freedom 
remains.” What is the essence of this freedom ? 

Our lament over the mind’s loss of laughing liberty were bitter 
indeed did we not believe that there was more than one kind of 
freedom. If the old, discordant free-thinking of the eighteenth 
century has passed away, there is a newer type of liberty which 
knows how to resolve the dissonance of doubt into the more remote 
keys of religious belief and Christian joyousness. The difference 
between the two types may be indicated furtively when one 
observes that there is a method of thought which is extensive and 
latitudinarian, another which is intensive and heartfelt. From 
this academic distinction, as point of departure, one may continue 
to observe that freedom may be either rationalistic in its demand 
for plain facts and logical relations, or it may be humanistic in its 
insistence upon ends and values. Furthermore, freedom may so 
exalt the actual and rational as to become unduly optimistic, 
or it may so indulge the intensive and humanistic as to elaborate 
a pessimistic ideal. The degree of freedom is in each case about 
the same, since both types proceed from the mind of the enlight- 
ened man in an age of culture; but the character of the types is 
radically different, since rationalistic freedom separates man from 
the world of men, while humanistic liberty keeps him en rapport 
with the strivings and sufferings of mankind. Granted that Moses 
was too busy with the affairs of the camp to indulge in literary 
work, granted that Jonah never enjoyed his alleged cetacean expe- 
rience, granted that Isaiah’s vision lacks historical unity such as 
one finds in a classic drama, granted that many memorials of 
Christ are more allegorical than authentic; what’s to be said, what’s 
to be done? 

There is freedom and there is freedom; here it is the liberty of 
the thinking process, there the full freedom of the soul in its human 
unity. The minor liberal, with his petty atheism and superficial 
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criticism, may so stir the depths of his soul as to release a nest of 
scorpions, may open within his brain a cage of deceitful birds; the 
major: liberal employs the same sense of freedom and secures the 
serpent’s wisdom and the eagle’s vision. Rationalistic freedom 
often suffers the brain to act as a snare for the mind, so that he who 
entertains a new idea is soon pinioned by it. This pseudo-freedom 
appears in the mind of one who entertains new ideas of godhead, 
but who cannot gather around these the strong sentiments which 
once made the old idea romantic and thrilling. Such feeble free- 
dom elaborates new ideas of man, but his revised anthropology has 
lost the dash and chivalry of the old, non-evolutionary biped. 
In the realm of criticism, this sense of freedom reads the Bible with- 
out spectacles, but clarity of vision is not accompanied with the 
one-time aesthetical, ethical, and religious values. Theological 
freedom, the bequest of eighteenth-century liberalism, has been 
costly; we have felled the trees, leveled the hills, and mined the 
gold; and now we wonder why the landscape no longer pleases us. 
As in the Renaissance there were great artists but inferior painters, 
where now we have great painters but poor artists, so there were 
once great religionists but poor critics, where now we have fine 
scholars but very minor prophets. Our liberty is not the liberty of 
laughter. 

Humanistic liberty takes its values wherever it finds them, 
and it is the search for these values which characterizes the liberal 
of the second type. Unless one be able and willing to distinguish 
between the two types, he will be sadly out of place in contem- 
porary culture. How was it possible for Wagner to press onward 
toward a position practically atheistic without disturbing one 
stone in the temple of historical Christianity ? By what intellectual 
means did Ibsen try to neutralize the values of religion without 
tampering with the facts of tradition? How could Nietzsche 
become such a rabid opponent of Christianity when he used none 
of his powers of literary criticism to neutralize the effect of his- 
torical Christianity? Nietzsche spoke with contempt of the 
“‘roast-beef chewing free-thinkers” of England; Renan’s strident 
tones appealed to him as so much “shrill falsetto.” Compare with 
Wagner, Ibsen, and Nietzsche such free-thinkers as Renan, Huxley, 
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and Andrew D. White, and the skeptic appears sophomoric and 
boyish. The Superman is beyond all higher criticism with its 
pedantry and peevishness; the Superman cares nothing for “‘facts”’ 
when he can have values. Liberals of the humanistic type are 
better than free-thinkers because they are worse; they are more 
friendly to Christianity because they are more inimical. These 
humanistic liberals have set their sharp teeth in the bitter apples of 
pessimism, so that they have lost their taste for the soft, sweet 
grapes of optimistic freedom with its sublime faith in the power 
of reasoning. How are we to explain the presence and justify the 
function of these new liberals unless we accept the notion that there 
is to freedom something more than that extensive latitudinarianism 
which has so long been the guide of the free-minded ? 

In the history of modern free-thought, as this movement 
writhed its way through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
there were a few who saw the possibilities of intensive, humanistic 
liberalism. Along with the thousands of books and pamphlets which 
came forth for and against free-thinking, there was but a slender 
array of works in which the larger liberalism shows itself. With 
his social intuitions, which were absolutely new when he wrote in 
1699, Shaftesbury was in a position to suggest that good humor is 
the foundation of true religion, while ill humor may be the cause 
of atheism. Thus arguing from the risible in religion, Shaftesbury 
concludes that Christianity is a ‘‘very witty religion.” While it is 
true that the roots of the words “humor” and “humanity” are 
quite distinct, it is undeniable that there is a sort of association 
between the two ideas; whence Shaftesbury, while a free-thinker 
of the rationalistic type, becomes prophetic of that liberalism 
which is humanistic. Among the Deists, Arthur Bury, with his 
Christianity Not Founded on Argument, may be taken as another 
member of the old school who saw that there was a higher type of 
freedom than that which is put forth by the intellect. In Lessing, 
Germany saw both types of liberalism confusedly joined; in 
Rousseau, France witnessed the conflict between the freedom of 
thought and the freedom of humanity. Lessing was saved by his 
art, by his sense of historicity; Rousseau was too much the human- 
ist to be wholly ensnared by such an artificial thing as Deism. 
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The free-thought movement builded better than it knew when 
it set Milton to work. In many ways, Milton was no more than 
the usual free-thinker in search of exterior, extensive liberty; 
at the same time, Paradise Lost rejoices in much of the humanistic 
freedom which one finds blooming in the nineteenth century. 
This intensive freedom Milton instils into the soul of his Satan, 
who repudiated weakness and sought to effect an exchange of good 
and evil. Under the same sky, but with clusters and clots of 
brighter stars, William Blake achieved the freedom which with the 
greater poet was only tentative and wistful. “Milton,” said 
Blake, ‘‘was of the Devil’s party without knowing it.” In Blake, 
Satanism comes forth stark and strong; at one bound he leaps 
to the height attained a century later by Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. 
Blake’s fine hallucinations were turned to good account by the 
free poet, who found in his soul-states a sense of freedom which 
made rationalistic thinking unnecessary. Bitter in his opposition 
to all natural religion, Blake expresses intensive, humanistic 
free-thought in the development of which he becomes a veritable 
laughing lion. Shelley shows signs of the second type of freedom; 
for, while he is not wanting in rationalistic atheism, his Pro- 
metheus, at once humanistic and philanthropic, rejoices in that 
pessimistic liberalism without which freedom is but a name or a 
sound. 

With the memorials of free-thinking ordinary before him and 
with the suggestions of free-thinking extraordinary out on the 
borders of his consciousness, the man of today is in a position to 
judge between the performances of the one and the promises of 
the other. The plain free-thinker, who is free in intellect where 
he is trammeled in will, promptly throws out the child with the 
bath, the religious with the traditional; the fine, intensive free- 
thinker keeps to his values, even when he knows that the new 
wine is fermenting in old wine-skins. The analytical critic cannot 
detach his values from his facts, so that when he dismisses one-time 
truths, he is called upon to witness the departure of one-time 
ideals. The synthetic humanist so rejoices in the largesse of life’s 
endless vision that facts and values float freely upon the surface 
of reality in its unfathomableness. The rationalist takes the 
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sword by the blade; the humanist grasps the handle. In his 
hurry to pull up the tares, the rationalist pulls up the wheat also; 
the humanist lets wheat and tares grow side by side in the same 
harvest field. The rationalist is amphibious; he swims poorly in 
the sea of values, while he moves about painfully upon the solid land 
of hard facts. Meanwhile the liberal humanist keeps to his wonted 
habitat where the waters support him with little effort of his own. 

It is of course the Aryan mind with its “blue-eyed” love of 
factual truthfulness which has begotten the child of the free. 
The Semite has ever reposed in his ideal of obedience; the Mon- 
golian has slept the long sleep of tradition. Among advanced 
Aryans, however, there is no little difference between the Briton 
and the Gaul here, the Teuton and the Slav there. Which type 
- of mind is the more free? The difference between the two types 
consists in this: where the Brito-Gallic mind choses the path of 
mental freedom so well known to the Deists and encyclopedists, 
the Teutonico-Slavonic spirit has found its freedom in a full human- 
ism wherein facts as facts were of secondary importance. The 
history of conventional free-thought is thus the history of England 
and France in the modern Enlightenment; for this movement 
Germany cared but little, while Russia was hardly aware of it. 
Nevertheless, there has been no want of freedom on the eastern side 
of Europe, although the style of liberalism is hardly comparable to 
that which went on in the West. Germany has had its schools of 
criticism, but they have usually been based upon philosophical 
notions, whence the free-thinker has sought to synthesize his 
results in such a manner as to come to an understanding with 
humanity. 

The poignant difference between East and West will appear 
when one institutes the contrast between Voltaire and Goethe. 
Much of eighteenth-century thought these two thinkers had in 
common; both were free and scientific in their moods, both tended 
to despair of the human intellect. Only a few reminiscences of the 
eighteenth century are necessary to remind us that Voltaire enter- 
tained violent antipathy to the Bible, while he himself was not far 
removed from atheism. Why it was that Voltaire said, “If God 
did not exist, it would be necessary to invent him; but all nature 
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cries out that he does exist,’”’ and why he did not have the courage 
of his doubts and thus say, “There is no God,” we are unable to 
determine. The atheist usually fails at the critical moment and 
surprises people by taking his place among the prophets. Like 
all rationalists who seek to place their affair upon the framework of 
intellect, Voltaire had his limitations, whence stubborn nature 
and striving humanity drive him to a theistic position. Goethe 
must be considered as not less, but more, liberal than Voltaire, 
since Goethe paused not in the presence of the eighteenth-century 
Deity, but like Siegfried raised his sword against God. As a result, 
Goethe often assumes the position of the nihilist whose spirit is 
that of perpetual denial. At the same time, one cannot speak of 
Goethe as a “‘free-thinker.”’ 

Voltaire looked at religion with the eye of a hawk; Goethe 
contemplated it as the song-bird the sky. For some reason, 
Voltaire has slipped out of sight while the genius of Goethe is as 
dominant as ever. As a child of laughing liberty, Goethe went 
full sail in the midst of a gale which forced Voltaire to scud under 
bare poles. In his youth, Goethe made a careful but free study of 
the Old Testament, whose contradictions between the actual and 
the traditional did not pass unnoticed. But, far from being 
daunted or embittered by the account of the miraculous, he sought 
for the vague presence of the spiritual in the midst of the traditional, 
just as one may imagine the sacred writers to have done. ‘‘Deep 
minds,” said he, “‘are compelled to live in the past as well as in 
the future.” Indeed, it was the need of the past with its remote- 
ness and tranquillity which persuaded Goethe to make that free 
but sympathetic review of patriarchal history which adorns and 
strengthens the fourth book of his Dichtung und Wahrheit. Aware 
of English, French, and German attacks upon the Scriptures, the 
youthful Goethe was disgusted with their unjust and scoffing 
attacks, while his humanism enabled him to realize how God had 
adapted himself to the writer’s character and the day in which he 
lived. Was Goethe less liberal, less intelligent than Voltaire, or 
was he a perfect child of liberty, who in the midst of his negations 
knew how to accept religion in the same spirit in which it was 
given ? 
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In the case of the Slavonic mind, intensive liberalism is such as to 
warn all those who imagine that a little readjustment of the think- 
ing faculty is sufficient to bring man to an understanding with life. 
If the light that is in one be darkness, how great is that darkness! 
To Dostoievsky with his pessimistic liberalism, we are indebted 
for a frank statement of the life-problem viewed from the stand- 
point of religion. Here one recalls how Huxley, in his article on 
*“‘Agnosticism,” published in the Nineteenth Century, February, 
1889, was staggered by the demons that entered into the Gadarene 
swine. In this vigorous episode the genius of Dostoievsky fairly 
revels. ‘‘My friend,” said Stepan Trofimovitch, in The Possessed, 
“that wonderful and extraordinary passage has been a stumbling- 
block to me all my life. Now an idea has occurred to me: une 
comparison. A great number of things keep coming into my mind 
now. You see, that’s exactly like our Russia, those devils that 
come out of the sick man and enter into swine. They are all the 
sores, all the foul contagions, all the impurities, all the devils great 
and small that have multiplied in that great invalid, our beloved 
Russia, in the course of ages and ages. But a great Idea and a 
great Will will encompass it from on high, as with that lunatic 
possessed of devils. We shall cast ourselves down, possessed and 
raving, from the rocks into the sea; but the sick man will be healed 
and ‘will sit at the feet of Jesus,’ and all will look upon him with 
astonishment.” Confident of himself and his nation, Huxley 
felt that he could afford to eliminate the Gadarene story; filled 
with anxiety for his soul and his Russia, Dostoievsky was impelled 
to make it the motif of his great story. 

In reading such a Russian author, one should not be in a hurry 
to accuse him of undue orthodoxy, since the genius of Dostoievsky 
ever kept him on the brink of atheism and nihilism, forms of free- 
thinking quite foreign to merry agnosticism. But, living with 
‘Russian intensity,’’ Dostoievsky so denies everything that at last 
all things are upon the same level, whence he turns about and accepts 
life just as it is, with all its chaos and contradiction. In the same 
novel referred to, the hero, Stavrogin, says, “If it were mathe- 
matically proved that the truth excludes Christ, I should prefer 
to stick to Christ rather than to the truth.” In the night of 
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nihilism, all things are alike, true and false, good and bad. Minor 
liberalism and petty atheism are both swallowed up in this pit which 
the Russian opens within his own soul, for the Russian soul is a 
“dark place,” The disadvantages of such a type of doubt are 
obvious, but they will never be felt in this part of the earth; on 
the other hand, Russian liberalism with its superb credulities 
has the supreme advantage of delivering the mind from all forms 
of trifling “truthfulness,” as this appears in the writings of the 
average liberal. Doubt may be cured by belief or by more doubt; 
it is the overdose of poison which acts as the antidote. 

Intensive, humanistic liberalism is thus pessimistic liberalism. 
Optimism is local in its tendencies; optimism never fares forth into 
the darkness; for this reason, optimism would better not wander 
in the Black Forest or seek to climb the steppes. The rationalistic 
liberal is so confident of his intellect, so soothed by facts, that he 
cannot appreciate the mood of the humanistic liberal who seeks 
truths and facts engulfed in the general confusion of things in the 
world at large. In itself as a life-doctrine, pessimism must ever 
beware of making the life-burden so great that the pessimist is 
overcome with weakness; but there can be a strong pessimism, and 
it is to such a type of thought that one looks for spiritual insight. 
To this sense of strong pessimism, Homer and Dante, Jeremiah and 
St. Paul, Goethe and Dostoievsky, Baudelaire and Nietzsche, to 
mention only a few of the most obvious of dark souls, have re- 
sponded. The supreme value of pessimism lies in its insistence 
upon the Ideal, and it is the harsh contrast between the Ideal and 
the Actual that begets the pessimistic mood. As an interpreta- 
tion of liberalism, pessimism has the merit of pointing out the 
somber fact that life as lived by human beings, far from being a 
simple matter of correct thinking and just action, is beset by all 
sorts of complications and nuances due to the fact that life, instead 
of following such as those which the surveyer draws when he maps 
out one of the western states, has lines like those of the Maine 
coast. As a result, pessimism sees that all may be true where 
nought is exact. 

Optimistic liberalism, sure of its ground in logical law and 
moral principle, is prone to cast aside every form of religious tra- 
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dition which does not fit snugly into the trim system which the 
buoyant free-thinker has elaborated from his fresh soul-stuff. 
Pessimistic liberalism is so impressed by the august and compli- 
cated character of the life-problem that it refuses to be blinded by 
mere enlightenment, and thus it keeps turning to the sublime 
irrationalities of religion for relief. Optimistic liberalism, filled 
with an intellectual confidence which borders on intellectual con- 
ceit, can see no plausibility in any ideas save its own and those of 
its own age. Pessimism has sympathy for the impenetrable 
ideas of darker ages, because pessimism is not unaware of a due 
amount of darkness in its own soul. In the midst of this contrast 
between the rationalistic, fact-loving liberalism of the optimistic 
school and the humanistic, value-seeking freedom of the pessimist, 
it appears that religious tradition with its primitive characteriza- 
tions has the power to conserve far more of the elemental and 
naive than can be found in any amount of advanced thinking. 
Now, it is pessimistic liberalism with its dominant humanism 
which tends to conserve these bold and thoughtless ideas of an 
age which did not feel constrained to emphasize the exactitudes of 
an age of science. Let optimistic liberalism have its way, and the 
fundamental values of life, as these went to make up poetry and 
religion, are lost to us. 

In the larger liberalism, as this appears in pessimistic human- 
ism, there is freedom of thought and freedom of religion also. 
In modern times, when liberalism first became an issue, all work 
of emancipation seems to have been directed toward the intellect, 
as though the cognitive process were the only function of con- 
sciousness which stood in need of or had the capacity to enjoy 
freedom. But is there not a freedom of religion, of morality, of 
art? Logic is not the only form of human culture which has come 
in for emancipation; for the liberating movement of tie modern has 
been generous enough to spread its wings over all the forms of 
spiritual life. The liberation of religion took place when Schleier- 
macher refused to allow religion to be identified with either meta- 
physics or morality. The emancipation of art, anticipated by 
Kant, was made possible by the Romanticists and the Decadents. 
The freedom of the moral ideal came later when Stendhal and Ibsen 
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sought to change the point of departure in ethics from society to the 
individual. Now, to have freedom of thought without freedom of 
belief or conduct or taste would be incomplete and intolerable; 
but, for some reason, the liberal has usually confined freedom to the 
narrow domain of free-thinking. Here, again, appears the impor- 
tance of humanistic liberalism according to which the soul in its 
totality is to enjoy the blessings of liberty; here, further, appears 
the notion that truth in its scientific form is not the sole issue in a 
complete human life which is pledged to worship, beauty, and the 
moral ideal also. In this spirit, pessimistic liberalism stands for 
the freedom of humanity in all its aspects rather than for the 
freedom of man in his scientific thinking. 

To what academic conclusion does this contrast of the two 
freedoms now lead? First of all, pessimistic liberalism does not 
call upon its optimistic confrére to surrender the ground of sci- 
entific fact which it has won, even when the significance of the 
free-thinker’s victory is often no more impressive than the charge 
upon the enemy’s position which yields some strategic point. 
Pessimistic liberalism calls upon man, not to be less free in his 
thinking, but more liberal in his general estimate of the facts and 
values of human life asa whole. The thinker is also a man, and asa 
man he has at stake the same spiritual interests as were entertained 
by the men of elder days who made such sorry work of their 
thoughts. If a new fact now and then, if straighter and shorter 
lines in the physical world were sufficient for the perfection and 
redemption of mankind, the way of optimistic liberalism would 
indeed be rose-strewn. Unfortunately, man in all ages produces 
pathetic effects in his life, so that a serious-minded person cannot 
allow liberal scientism to throw dust into the eyes and thus create 
the impression that life in its complexity and limitlessness is an 
overcome standpoint. Life is not so easily overcome, and so 
hard is it to be human that the liberal must feel free to call upon 
all forms of human synthesis which mankind in past and present 
has perfected. We do indeed live in a “scientific age,” but we 
have not yet appreciated anything more than the obvious benefits 
of enlightenment upon certain physical questions; when the disad- 
vantages begin to appear, a larger liberalism will be requisite. 
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To what practical corollaries does humanistic liberalism lead ? 
Humanistic liberalism assures us that as long as we accept both 
nature and humanity in their richness and intensity we are in a 
safe position, just as it further points out that any attempt to run 
nature upon the tracks of science and to draw off humanity from its 
own wells into the cisterns of sociality is sure to end fatally. At 
this point it is probably unnecessary to refer to that confidence in 
reason and that faith in morality which led to American atheism, 
for such a colonial notion seems to have lapsed. The product of 
adolescence, American atheism, was a joke, and the pity is that 
our national sense of humor did not call forth the laughter of the 
liberal. With us the seeds of thought spring up quickly, because 
we have not much earth. We have practically nothing to root and 
ground us in the world-whole—no peasantry to keep us in remem- 
brance of the elemental in life, no genuine traditions, no art, no 
world-politics. On the other hand, we have that ideal of freedom 
which, having worked so effectively in Holland, England, and 
France, brought our interesting nation into being. Our danger 
lies in our trust in science, whose happy effects we see all about us; 
our danger lies in an equally implicit trust in sociality, whose advan- 
tages and problems are ever thrust upon us. It is true that the 
Yankee has somehow held fast to a kind of faith. His evangelical 
and evangelistic tendencies show us that. But does the Yankee 
really believe, has he the capacity for a profound faith in anything 
which does not produce immediate and practical results? To 
compare the new world with the old and to recall the difference 
between the two types of liberalism leads one to suggest that our 
national need is the need of an intensive, humanistic liberalism, 
even when this is sure to entertain us under the auspices of 
pessimism. 
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The fatal turning-point in the history of the Baltic Slavs is the 
year 1106 when Magnus Billung, the last of his house, died and 
was succeeded in the duchy of Saxony by Lothar of Supplinburg. 
The new duke was politically as powerful as his predecessor and 
by tradition and family ties represented more than the Billunger 
the real interests of the Saxon people. The Billunger, as we have 
seen, were hostile to the conversion of the Slavs because the tithes 
of the church reduced the tribute which they exacted from the con- 
quered Wends. Their interest had been to prevent missions among 
the Slavs. But Lothar was an ardent supporter of the church. His 
accession was followed by a renewal of church energy. For the 
first time church and state in Saxony were united in a common 
purpose. The sword of the duke was extended in favor of the 
clergy and a series of attacks began upon the Wends which were 
at once military expeditions and missionary campaigns. 

It is fair to say, however, that at this time the Rugian Slavs 
furnished some provocation for these feats of arms, apart from the 
religious zeal which actuated the Saxons. Like the Vikings of the 
ninth century, the Rugians, whose capital was situated on the 
island of Riigen, were a sea-robber folk, adventurous and fiercely 
pagan.’ Their depredations along the Baltic coast, in Mecklen- 
burg, Holstein, and Schleswig, whence they carried off men, women, 
and children into slavery, and immense booty, were serious. In 
1110 their robber bands fell upon Holstein and penetrated nearly 
to Hamburg. A cry of protest went up from the.land.2 In 1111 

tL. Giesebrecht, Wend. Gesch., I, 205 f.; Barthold, I, 324 f. 


* Annal, Hildesh.; Annal. Sax. 1110; see the anecdote related by Helmold, I, 35, 
of a peasant (rusticus) whose wife and children had been carried off, who met Count 
Godfrey of Sturm in the way and bitterly upbraided him. 
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(the date is not certain) they again invaded Nordalbingia “as if 
they were going to possess the land,” says Helmold. But Henry, 
the Christian Obodrite duke, was ready for them, and so great a 
slaughter of the invaders was made that out of the bodies of the 
slain a huge mound was erected called the Raniberg, which was 
long pointed out to the curious. This victory raised the prestige 
of the Obodrite chief to a high pitch both among the Germans of 
the lower Elbe and among the converted Wends. When, soon 
afterward, Duke Henry’s son was killed by the Rugians, a united 
Wendish-Saxon host was gathered to the number of 1,600 men, it 
is said. No Saxon or Christian army had been beyond the Peene 
River since the time of Otto I. 

The campaign was purposely undertaken in the winter season 
in the hope that it might be possible to cross from the mainland 
to the island of Riigen upon the ice. The plan was as successful, 
perhaps, as the leaders had dared to hope. After nine days’ march 
the army reached the Baltic, where they burned all the Rugian 
fishing villages. When nothing but the frozen strait separated the 
attackers from the island, the priests of Arkona took alarm and 
sent a humble message through a Rugian priest (Helmold calls 
him a flamen, not the mediaeval Latin word for priest, i.e., sacerdos) 
with the proffer of 400, and then 800 marks. But immunity was 
not to be purchased so cheaply. In the end the Rugians gave 
hostages for the payment of the astonishing sum of 4,400 marks. 
The imposition of this huge indemnity stripped their temple and 
even private persons; messengers had to be sent to the mainland 
for contributions. The heart of Baltic Slavdom was shaken to 
the core by this expedition." 

In 1114 Hartbert, titular bishop of Brandenburg, then in parti- 
bus paganorum, invaded his see and returned, boasting that he 
had destroyed many idols of the pagan Wends.? On February 9, 

t Helmold, I, 38; Annals of Corbet, MGH., SS. III, p. 8; Amnnalista Saxo, ibid., 
VI, p. 75. The date of this expedition is put by Wendt, I, p. 84, in the winter of 1123-24. 
Schmeidler, the latest editor of Helmold, places it in 1113-14. Personally I incline to 


the date 1113-14, for such a campaign as this would naturally follow in retaliation for 
the great piratical raids of 1110-11. 


2 Ritum sum persecutus paganorum . . . . multa atque innumerabilia destru- 
ximus idola.’’—Riedel, Codex Diplom. Brand, X, p. 69 (1114). 
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1115, Count Otto of Ballenstadt won a crushing victory over the 
Wends at Kéthen.’ In the winter of 1124-25 Lothar, the Saxon 
duke, in company with a force of Christian Obodrites, destroyed 
the temple at Rethra,? and would probably have destroyed that 
of Arkona in Riigen if a thaw had not inopportunely broken up 
the ice and prevented the army from crossing the strait. In that 
very spring the Christian Obodrite chief, Henry, died (March 22), 
and in the ensuing August, Lothar, the Saxon duke, succeeded 
Henry V, the last of the Franconian house, as king and 
emperor. 

It is manifest to the student who reads the history of this time 
that by 1125 the religion of the Baltic Slavs was clearly doomed to 
extinguishment. The division of the Obodrites into a Christian 
and a pagan group, the careers of such Wendish chieftains as Gott- 
schalk and Henry, are evidences of it. Above all, the change of 
dynasty in Germany in 1125 was a bad omen for the Baltic Slavs. 
The old Saxon tradition of conquest and expulsion of the Wends 
was now identified with the power of the German kingship. More- 
over, Lothar was a zealous Christian, not of the calculating Fran- 
conian kind, and warmly espoused the Saxon clergy’s program of 
forcible conversion of the Wends. 

The times were propitious for such achievement. History 
sometimes has a singular way of clustering men and events within 
a brief space of years, often, too, within a limited geographical 
area. Such was the case in North Germany at this time, where a 
remarkable combination of men and events is to be found. The 
rise of Conrad the Great of Wettin (1124-56), of Adolph of Hol- 
stein in 1130, of Albrecht the Bear in 1134, of Henry the Lion in 
1139, was destined to revolutionize the history of lower Germany. 
Moreover, by the side of these great lay princes lived and labored 
churchmen of a new and progressive type, such as Norbert of 
Magdeburg (1126-34), Vicelin of Oldenburg (died 1154), and Otto 
of Bamberg, the apostle to the Pomeranians (died 1139). 


* Annal. Sax., 1115. 

2 Helmold fails us of this information, but the fact is attested by Ebbo, III, 5; 
cf. Wendt, I, 85, n. 14. 

3 Helmold, I, 38, end. 
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Astonishing as it seems, at this time even some of the clergy 
appear for a brief moment to have been actuated by a new and 
softer spirit. The German church, in some degree reintegrated by 
the Cluniac reform, and given new ideals of practical humanitari- 
anism and spiritual enterprise by the spread of French monastic 
foundations like the Cistercians, began to manifest a refreshing 
missionary zeal and partially to abandon its brutal desire for 
increase of tithes merely. Vicelin of Oldenburg and especially the 
saintly Otto of Bamberg represent a new type of bishop practicing 
gentle methods, learning the Slav tongue, and considerate of the 
customs and prejudices of the Wends.* 

Let us first glance at the history of the conversion of Pomerania. 
Henry II had founded the bishopric of Bamberg in 1007 as a mis- 
sionary station among the Wends of the upper Main and the Neckar, 
and something of the pious spirit of Henry and his empress, the 
gentle Cunigunde, seems to have affected the traditions of the see. 
A bishop endued with sincere religious zeal, who learned the Slav 
language and mingled with the hated race with the loving-kindness 
of a father among his children, is a novel and refreshing type of 
German ecclesiastic.? 

The conversion of Pomerania by evangelization and not by 
the sword is Otto of Bamberg’s title to fame. He literally created 
a new Baltic state in the first half of the twelfth century. Pome- 
rania was nominally under the sway of Poland, and it was the 
initiative of King Boleslav III which first interested Otto in the 
project of converting the Pomeranians. ‘Durch sein Verdienst 
wurde die seit einem Jahrhundert unterbrochene Mission im Osten 
neubelebt und deutscher Sitte und Sprache die Bahn und Ostsee- 
kiisten gebrochen.’’ 

t Helmold’s knowledge of the tongue must have been large, for his observations 
upon the words and the language are too intimate for it to have been otherwise (see 
I. 1, 12, 20, 25, 50, 52, 84, 88. In chap. 84 he lauds the labors of a priest of Olden- 


burg in the twelfth century, named Bruno, who “ sufficienter amministravit verbum 
Dei, habens sermones conscriptos Slavicis verbis, quos populo pronuntiaret oportune’’). 
2 See the comments of Lavisse, La Marche de Brandenbourg, p. 52; Guttman, in 
Forschungen sur Brand. und Preuss. Gesch., IX, 439-40. 
3 Richter, Annalen, II, 634, note. The text of Boleslav’s charter to the first 
Christian establishment in Pomerania is in Herbordus, Dialogus, II, chap. xxx (Jaffé, 
V, 775-76). 
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Otto of Bamberg’s life is so interesting that a brief sketch of 
it may be permitted. Having received a good education, he con- 
ceived the idea of going to Poland—this was about 1080—not so 
much to carry the faith into this new country as to carry the light 
of learning thither. In Poland he opened a school for boys, and 
from his own pupils learned to speak the Slav tongue. He attracted 
the attention of Boleslav, whose service he entered and by whom 
he was sent on an embassy to Henry IV in 1097. His unusual 
abilities here also attracted royal attention and he became the 
emperor’s chaplain and chancellor. Henry at this time was engaged 
in erecting the cathedral of Speyer and intrusted Otto with the 
responsible task of superintending the construction. In 1102, 
when the bishopric of Bamberg fell vacant, the emperor passed 
over all the eager ‘‘political”’ clerics who scrambled for the office 
and conferred it upon Otto. It was a congenial post for a man so 
cultured, for Bamberg was at this time perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished intellectual center in Germany. 

For twenty-one years Otto ministered to his diocese, where he 
displayed great aptitude in administration. But he never forgot 
the country of his young adventure, and in 1123 when Boleslav III 
wrote in terms of affectionate friendship beseeching him to come 
and help in the work of Christianizing and civilizing the pagan 
and barbarian “‘Land-by-the-Sea”—for such is the meaning of 
the word Pomerania’—Otto, although over sixty years old, could 
not refuse, in spite of the hardships he knew it would be necessary 
to endure. Twice he made the long and arduous journey down 
the Saale and the Elbe, and thence up the Havel, and so to the far 
Baltic coast towns of Stettin and Wollin. 

Pomerania then was a land of marsh and fen, of sluggish streams 
and stagnant lakes, inhabited by a pure Slav people who still lived 
after the primitive manner of their kind and were absolutely 
untouched by Christo-German civilization. A fisher folk chiefly, 
wealth was estimated in lasts of dried fish and in hives of bees, 
for honey was a staple article of production. Their food was fish 
and rye and a few vegetables; they drank a mead of cherry and 
honey. Their textile skill was considerable, but they were poor 

t Herbordus, IT, r. 
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farmers. The towns at the mouth of the Oder and the Peene had 
considerable commerce in raw productions like dried fish, furs, 
tar, rope, etc., but were astonishingly squalid and miry.* The only 
structures of prominence were the temples.? Here, too, was a sacred 
black horse. Amid this population, which was spared the intoler- 
ance, the bigotry, the greed which was so heavily inflicted upon 
the Slavs of the Elbe, Otto lived and labored, winning the confidence 
of the Pomeranians by gentle means. Pomerania was the only 
Slavonic land under the domination of the Latin church in the 
Middle Ages which made the transition from paganism to Chris- 
tianity and from barbarism to civilization by transformation and 
not by force. Among the many canonized but unhallowed saints 
of the Roman church Otto of Bamberg justly deserved the halo 
with which Clement III crowned his memory in 1189.‘ 
Nordalbingia, too, at this same time had its Otto of Bamberg 
in the person of a devoted priest named Vicelin. But in his case 
his gentle labors were neutralized by the fierce violence of Henry 
the Lion and the bigotry of St. Bernard. The work of Vicelin of 
Oldenburg among the unconverted Obodrites and Wagri is closely 
interwoven with this period of German trans-Elban expansion. 
‘In these days,” writes Helmold, “there was neither church nor 
priest among all the people of the Wilzi, Obodrites and Wagri, 
except only in the city of [Alt-] Liibeck, because there the court of 
Henry [the duke of the Obodrites, who personally was Christian] 
was established (1126). And at this time there came a certain 


* Sommerfeld, Joc. cit., pp. 62-66. 


2In Herbordus, II, 32, is a remarkable description of the temple at Stettin. It 
was adorned with carved wooden figures of men and beasts and birds, brilliantly 
painted and so true to nature “ut spirare putares ac vivere.” 


3 See the anecdote in Herbordus, III, chap. xix, of the boys playing in the street 
whom Otto spoke to in their own language, and who followed him. 


4This brief sketch is wholly based upon the life of Otto by Ebbo and the 
Dialogus of Herbordus in Jaffé, V; also in MGH., SS. XII. The litefature is large: 
Zimmerman, Otto, Bischof von Bamberg, Freiburg, 1875; Looshorn, Der heilige Bischof 
Otto, Munich, 1888; Maskus, Bischof Otto von Bamberg, Reichsfiirst und Missionar, 
Breslau, 1889; Zuritsch, Geschichte des Bischofs Otto von Bamberg des P. napostels, 
Gotha, 1889; Giesebrecht, Kaiserzeit, III (5th ed.), 987 ff.; Juritsch, Otto von Bam- 
berg; Sommerfeld, Gesch. des Germanisierung des Herzogtums Pommern, chap. i (in 
Schmoller’s Forschungen, XIII, Fiinftes Heft, 1896); Hauck, III, 564-87. 
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priest named Vicelin who came to the ‘king’ of the Slavs in 
[Alt-] Liibeck and asked to be given the right to preach the word 
of God in his land.’ 

Vicelin was born in a little Saxon hamlet near Minden and was 
educated in the episcopal school at Paderborn under a then distin- 
guished master named Hartmann; thence he passed to the instruc- 
tion of his uncle, a priest of Fuhlen, in the county of Schaumburg,’ 
who seems to have had more than local fame as a scholar. When 
his uncle died Vicelin went back to Paderborn and afterward to 
the episcopal school in Bremen. Here his winning personality and 
high moral qualities exercised a great influence over his clerical 
pupils, who were accustomed, like boys in a boarding-school, to 
get “out of bounds” and roam the streets at night, or find unlawful 
pleasure in frequenting taverns. His efficiency drew the praise of 
his superior, the bishop Frethericus, who, however, expressed mis- 
givings of the disciplinary value of moral suasion when compared 
with the time-honored schoolmaster’s rod. But Vicelin could not 
be persuaded to use the whip upon his pupils, saying that many a 
good student was ruined by cruelty.3 In the year 1122-23 Vicelin 
went to France, then the educational center of Europe, and pur- 
sued his studies at Laon under the famous masters, the brothers 
Anselm and Raoul,‘ “qui in explanacione divinae paginae fuerant 
eo tempore precipui.”’ 

But Vicelin had no taste for the “empty subtleties and mere 
battles of words’”’s which characterized scholastic education at 
this time. He pined for some more practical interest. In 1126 
he returned to Germany and sought out Norbert, the famous 
Praemonstratensian archbishop of Magdeburg, who in Branden- 
burg had begun to imitate the enlightened policy which Otto of 
Bamberg was so successfully employing in the conversion of the 
Pomeranians. Although Vicelin did not become a Praemonstra- 


t Helmold, I, 41. 
2 See von Mooyer, Die vormalige Grafschaft Schaumburg, p. 25. 

3 This paragraph is derived from Helmold, I, 44. 

4See G. Le Fevre, De Anselmo Laudunensi scholastico, Evreux, 1895. 
5 “Quaestiones supervacuas pugnasque verborum.” 
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tensian,*? he imbibed the generous missionary enthusiam of the 
Norbertines. It was from Norbert himself that Vicelin first learned 
of duke Henry, the Christian Obodrite prince, and speedily con- 
ceived the idea that the conversion of Wagria was his appointed 
task. ‘At once he took the road into the land of the Slavs” with 
two companions, Rodolph, a presbyter of Hildesheim, and Ludolf, 
a canon of Verdun.? 

The Obodrite ruler received them graciously and they joyfully 
returned to Saxony in order to bring back the vessels and garments 
and other apparatus of church worship. The new gospel station 
was established at Neumiinster on the boundary line between Ger- 
man Holstein and Slavonic Wagria.2 It was a rough and uncouth 
frontier community in which Vicelin undertook to minister, pre- 
dominantly Wendish, but with a considerable sprinkling of a hardy, 
lawless pioneer element—Helmold says it was a gens bruta. One 
is reminded of the frontier missionary labors of Peter Cartwright 
in America, for even in religion, as in many other aspects of the 
frontier, the mediaeval German border reminds one of our own 
West in pioneer times. A wave of crude revivalism stirred these 
rude border folk which impressed Helmold with its intensity.‘ 

But Vicelin’s hopes were soon dashed. Duke Henry died shortly 
after the mission was established; his sons quarreled till both were 
killed, and the land was rent with dissension, in the midst of which 
a band of Rugian pirates descended upon the country. Border 
ruffianism prevailed. Knut Laward, a Danish exiled prince, 

* See Hirsekorn, Die Slavenchronik Helmolds, Gottingen, 1873, p. 42. Helmold, 
I, 47, gives the form of their agreement together: ‘Hii ergo sacris connexi federibus 
statuerunt amplecti celibatum vitae, perdurare in oratione et jejunio, exerceri in 
opera pietatis, visitare jnfirmos, alere egentes, tam propriam quam proximorum 
salutem curare.”” One MS bears the marginal comment that Vicelin was probably 
an Augustine. But this form does not appear in the rules of that order. 

2 These were later joined in their labors by four others, “of whom,” says Hel- 
mold (I, 47, quoting I Cor. 15:6), “the greater part are fallen asleep” (cf. I, 54). 
Undoubtedly Helmold derived his account from actual comrades of Vicelin. 

3 Helmold, I, 47. 


4 Denique incredibili dictu est, quanta plebium caterva in diebus illis ad pene- 
tentiae remedium confugerit, insonuitque vox predicacionis ejus in omni Nordal- 
bingorum provincia”—I, 47. “. . Jactumque est misercordia Dei . . . . semi- 
narium novellae plantacionis in Slavia.’ ’—T, 54. 
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intervened at the instance of the Emperor Lothar, but was himself 
soon slain. Peace and order were not restored until the rise of 
those two strong men of lower Saxony, Adolph of Holstein and 
Henry the Lion." 

Yet in spite of these adverse conditions Vicelin’s labors managed 
to prosper and a half-dozen wilderness missionary stations were 
founded.? But there were few Germans living across the lower 
Elbe? at this time, except in Holstein* where some scattered Burg- 
warde gave greater security.5 The private chapel of the Obodrite 
duke in Alt-Liibeck was the only Christian edifice in the land 
before Vicelin’s coming. The best element in the country was a 
considerable colony of German merchants’ settled in the Obodrite 
capital. But the new Obodrite Duke Pribislav had apprehensions 
of the political effect upon his people which might arise from the 
establishment of a church in the capital of the Obodrites* and 


t This account of Vicelin’s early life has been drawn from Helmold, I, chaps. 
42-49. For literature see A. Boehmer, Vicelin, Rostock, 1887; Héhlbaum, “ Vicelin 
und seine Biographen,” Forschungen sur deutschen Gesch., XVII,209-29; n. p. 387 and 
n. 1; Schirren, “‘ Uber Vicelins Priesterweihe,” ibid., pp. 376-89; Bernhardi, Jahrbuch- 
Lothar II, cf. Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde des deutschen Gesch., No. 5477 (last ed., 
1912). 

? Helmold I, 53, says: “sex vel eo amplius oppida.” In I, 58, he describes them 
as “incommoda fori—forensis ecclesia.” The names are recorded in some verses 
commemorative of Vicelin printed in the appendix to Schmeidler’s edition of Helmold, 
Pp. 229, vss. 125 ff. They also are mentioned in a diploma of Lothar II, March 17, 
1137, and another of Conrad III, dated January 5, 1139 (Boehmer-Miihlbach, Regesta, 
Nos. 3348, 3384). But there is some doubt of the trustworthiness of the documents. 
Cf. Bernhardi, Lothar II, p. 800, n. 27; Bahr, Nordalbing. Studien, pp. 37 ff; Schultze, 
Die Urkunden Lothars II (Innsbruck, 1905), p. 129 ff. 

3 This is established from the testimony of Helmold, I, 8, 48 and 56, though he 
contradicts himself in chap. 24, where he falls into error by following Adam of Bremen. 
See edition of Helmold by Schmeidler, p.96,n.1. It is confirmed by the Amn. Pegav. 
anno 1115. “Ultra Albiam illis temporibus rarus inveniebatur Christianus” (MGH., 
SS. XVI, p. 252). 

4Helmold, I, 41. “Sed et Slavorum populi agebant ea quae pacis sunt, eo quod 
Heinricus Slavorum regulus [observe that he is not called dux] comitem Adolfum et 
contiguos Nordalbingorum populos omni benivolentia amplexatus fuerit.”’ 

5 Helmold, I, 34, 56. 6 Tbid., I, 34, 41. 

7 Ibid., I, 48: ‘‘a mercatoribus quorum non parvum coloniam.” 


8“ Protestatus est omnem Slavorum gentem divinae religioni subjugere”— 
Helmold, I, 53. 
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refused permission. Accordingly the first public church in Alt- 
Liibeck was set up across the Trave River on a hill outside the 
city. The precaution was wisely taken, for the irritation of the 
Obodrites daily increased because of the steady encroachment of 
German settlers into their territory, and the feeling was all the 
more aggravated by the intolerant preaching which Vicelin could 
not control and the popular hatred with which the religion of the 
Slavs was regarded by the German incomers, which found vent 
in attacks upon their sacred groves and their temples.’ 

The moderation of such men as Otto of Bamberg, Norbert of 
Magdeburg, and Vicelin of Oldenburg was out of temper with the 
spirit of the twelfth century. It was the age of the crusades—that 
great manifestation of mediaeval bigotry. In 1144 Edessa had 
been captured by the Mohammedans and Jerusalem was in peril. 
Europe was fired to a new crusade. St. Bernard of Clairvaux was 
the archpreacher of the new expedition. Having prevailed upon 
Louis VII of France to take the cross at Vézelay, Bernard came to 
Germany, and on December 27, 1146, Conrad III of Germany also 
espoused it. But the Saxons held aloof from the movement. To 
the exhortations of Bernard, Henry the Lion and other nobles of 
the north replied that it was senseless for them to expend blood 
and treasure beyond sea when the pagan Wends were on the border 
of Germany. The saint yielded the point and released them from 
service in the East on condition that they forcibly converted the 
Wends. 

So was engendered the Wendish Crusade of 1147, the effect of 
which was to break the power of the Baltic Slavs and annex their 
territory to the German kingdom. It was a sinister mixture of 
bigotry and lust for land. ‘They agreed to this: either utterly 
to destroy the pagan race of the Slavs, or to compel them to become 
Christian,” runs a chronicle of the time. 

Forewarned of the coming storm, Niklot, the Obodrite duke, 
the ablest leader ever developed among the Baltic Slavs, fortified 
his stronghold at Dubin on Lake Schwerin, and then suddenly 

t Helmold, I, 48; cf. Ohnesorge, op. cit., p. 69. 


2“Tucos et omnes ritus sacrilegos destruens.”—Helmold, I, 47; cf. chap. 52, 
which is a dissertation on the religion of the Slavs. 
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attacked Liibeck before his enemies were organized. By August, 
1147, two armies were on foot against him, one under Henry 
the Lion advanced upon Dubin and was accompanied by the 
archbishop of Bremen and a host of Saxon nobles, the other 
massed at Magdeburg under the margraves of Meissen and the 
Nordmark, Albrecht the Bear of Brandenburg and Conrad of 
Wettin. With it were the bishops of Havelberg and Brandenburg 
and the archbishop of Magdeburg. The Slavs fell back into the 
marshes and could not be captured. But their towns and villages 
were given to the flames and the land so reduced to desolation that 
in the next year a terrible famine came.' In the end Niklot, the 
Obodrite duke, succumbed. His people accepted the Christian 
faith and were baptized at the edge of the sword. Niklot’s de- 
spondent words to Henry the Lion need no comment: “Let the 
God who is in heaven be your god. Be our god and it will suffice. 
You may worship your God. We will worship you.” 

Henry and his Saxon vassals were greater gainers from this 
crusade than the church. The Saxon duke collected tribute from 
the conquered Obodrites, divided the conquered lands among his 
vassals, and left the church in the lurch. As long as Niklot punc- 
tually paid the tribute (which he acquired by pirate raids upon the 
Danish islands)? Henry was indifferent to the church’s welfare in 
the Slav land, and even pretended to be Niklot’s friend. He used 
the situation to his own advantage. The “conversion” of the 
Obodrites had accentuated the difference between them and the 
other pagan Wendish tribes, and two of these, the Kycini and 
the Circipani (stems of the Wilzi), rebelled against Niklot, refusing 
either to become Christian or to contribute to the tribute exacted 
by the Saxon duke. The result was that in 1151 a joint expedition 
was made by Henry the Lion and Niklot and Adolph of Holstein 
against them. The celebrated fane at Goderak was destroyed and 


t On this crusade see Wendt, II, 20; Hauck, IV, 563 ff., etc. All the chroniclers 
and modern historians have noticed it. The point of view of a Christian Slav is 
given by Vincent, Prag. Ann., MGH., SS. XVII, p. 663. 


2 Helmold, I, 84. 
3 Ann. Colbaz, MGH., SS. XIX, p. 715. 
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an immense amount of booty in gold and silver taken from the 
coffers of the Wendish priests.” 

In the midst of these waves of war Vicelin had labored with a 
heavy heart. The destruction of its edifices and farms threw a 
great burden on the church for the care of the destitute. He was 
joined at this time by one of his former pupils in Bremen, who also 
had studied in France, who now came to Neumiinster.2 Together 
Vicelin and his companions worked for the feeding of the hungry, 
for actual famine prevailed.s The door of opportunity was opened 
to the church to extend its power in Nordalbingia and Wagria as 
never before. For all the area which had once been Christianized 
and had been lost in 1066 in the great Slav rebellion under Kruto 
eighty-four years before* lay open again. The restoration of the 
destroyed sees of Oldenburg, Ratzeburg, and Mecklenburg was now 
possible. In this work Hartwig I, archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen, 
who strongly reminds one of Adalbert of Bremen, was a prominent 
figure.’ In 1149 he consecrated Vicelin as bishop of the revived 
see of Oldenburg, where he continued to labor until his death in 
1154. Already he had been over twenty-two years in Holstein.® 
In the same year Mecklenburg was filled and Ratzeburg was 
restored in 1152.7 The establishment of rural churches was also 
rapidly pushed, as at Bornhéved and Hégersdorf (near Sigeberg, 
called in the Slav tongue Cuzalina). These sanctuaries were all 
built of wood cut in the near-by forests by the peasantry. 

The natives were quiet but sullen, especially around Oldenburg, 
where a local Slav cult of the god Prove obtained, whose priest 
(flamen) was a descendant of the pagan chieftain Kruto and was 


t Helmold, I, 71. This temple could not have been the fanum celeberrimum at 
Rethra, though that is often said; for Rethra was south of the Peene in the country 
of the Redarii and was destroyed by Lothar II in the expedition of 1124-25. See 
Wendt, Germanisierung, etc., II, 47, and compare Arnold of Liibeck, V, 24. 

? Helmold, I, 58. 3 Ibid., I, 66. 4Ibid., I, 24, 69. 

5 Dehio, “Hartwich von Stade, Erzbischof von Hamburg-Bremen,” Bremisches 
Jahrbuch, V1, 35-154, and separately, Géttingen, 1872. 

6 Jaffé, Lothar, p. 233. 

7Dehio, p. 147; Hauck, IV, 618, n. 1, disagrees. Cf. Neues Archiv, XXXII, 
514, 0. 19. 
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“an idolator and a great pirate.’”* Timidly civilization and Chris- 
tianity crept into the land, for a new native outbreak was always 
feared, for which reason castles were again built as before.? 

Under these strained conditions the public, voluntary espousal 
of the Christian faith by Pribislav must have come as relief. It was 
in the dead of winter, in January, 1156, that the summons came 
to Oldenburg that a priest be sent to him to explain the sacred 
mysteries. Helmold apparently was one of the little company of 
priests appointed to accompany the bishop. After wading through 
snowdrifts (inter cumulos nivi), they came to an abandoned castle 
where was a little ruined chapel which Vicelin had once built. 
There they met Pribislav. 

‘After having expounded the sacred mysteries,”’ says Helmold 
in telling of this adventure, ‘‘Pribislav asked that we would go 
with him to his own dwelling-place which was a castle farther off. 
He received us with much readiness and made things very pleasant 
for us. A table was set which they heaped with twenty kinds of 
food. There I learned by actual experience what I had heard 
before in popular talk that there is no people decenter in the 
graces of hospitality than the Wends.’’ 

Having remained with Pribislav for two days and nights, the 
little band of cross-bearers went on into Farther Slavonia (in 
ulteriorem Slaviam) in response to another summons from a lesser 
Wendish chief named Thessemar, who lived near Lake Schwerin. 
Let Helmold again tell the tale: 


We came to a wood which is the only one in that region, for the whole 
land stretches away in a plain. There among trees hoary with age we saw the 
sacred oaks which are dedicated to the local god who is named Prove, enclosed 
in a court having two entrances, and constructed like a palisade of logs. Be- 
sides being sacred to the “‘penates” and the idols which each [Slavonic] town 
has, this place was the sanctuary of their whole country to the god, to which a 
“flamen”’ and sacramental and sacrificial rites are appointed. There every 
fortnight the people of the land with a judge and a priest are accustomed to 


* Helmold, I, 69. 

2“Jam enim circumjacentia oppida incolebantur paulatim a Christicolis, sed 
cum grandi pavore propter insidias latronum.’”—Helmold, I, 75. 

3 Helmold, I, 83. Cf. this judgment with I, 1, and II, 12 (ad finem); also with 
Adam of Bremen, II, 19. 
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convene for justice. It is forbidden unto all to enter this court save only the 
priest and those wishing to offer sacrifice, or those in peril of death, for the 
right of asylum is not denied. The Slavs display so much reverence for their 
gods that they do not allow even the blood of their enemies to pollute the 
approach to the temple. .... There is a great variety of idolatry among 
the Slavs, for all do not follow the same superstitions. Some of their gods 
are represented in the form of idols in temples, as the idol at Plénen, which is 
named Podaga; others dwell in groves or forests, like Prove, the god at Olden- 
burg, who has no idol-form. Many have two or three or even more heads. 
Among the great variety of divinities who preside over fields and forests they 
do not recognize a single ruling deity above the rest... .. 

The bishop had strongly enjoined upon us that we should insist upon the 
destruction of this sacred grove. The bishop himself leaping down from his 
horse with his staff struck down the emblems at the gates of the temple, and 
then, having entered the atrium, we piled wood around the sacred trees and 
fired a huge pyre—not without fear, however, lest we would be stoned by the 
crowd. But heaven protected us. After these things we were hospitably 
entertained at a sumptuous banquet by Thessemar. But the drinking-cups 
of the Slavs were not sweet and pleasant to us.? 


A long colloquy followed between Pribislav and the bishop, at 
the termination of which the Wend chief said: 

If it please the lord duke and you that we have the same worship, let our 
rights be recognized in the manors and the revenues of the Saxons, and then 


we shall willingly be Christians. We will build churches and we will pay our 
share of the tithes. 


Pribislav had laid his finger on the sorest and the traditional 
grievance of the Slavs in their long resistance to Christianity—the 
land-grabbing of the church and its merciless imposition of the 
tithe. Only in their consent to use the Slavonic tongue in preach- 
ing does the Saxon clergy seem to have advanced beyond the time 
of Thietmar of Merseburg.? They were the same hard, ambitious, 
avaricious priests as before. In the reconquered dioceses, after 
the crusade of 1147, the surveyors of the church had set busily 
to work with their measuring ropes to retrace the lines of the 
former ecclesiastical manors and to mark out new ones. The 
labor was long and tedious and hard, so much so that it was not 
completed for years. But as the church practiced surveying, the 


t Helmold, I, 84. 
2 “Habens sermones conscriptos Slavicis verbis.”—Helmold, I, 84. 
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result was lucrative to it; for swamps and even forest land were 
"not included within the measurement, but were “thrown in,” to 
be afterward cleared and drained, so that the aggregate land acqui- 
sitions of the church were very great—fecit maximum agrorum 
numerum, says honest Helmold.* 

Fortunately for Brandenburg, the storm of the Wendish Cru- 
sade had not driven over it. The raid of Hartbert, the bishop of 
Bradenburg, in 1114 to recover his see im partibus paganorum, 
though unsuccessful in its main purpose, seems to have been fol- 
lowed by a slight restoration of Christianity, however, in the region.? 
Henceforward, although the great Slavonic gods Gerovit and 
Triglav were worshiped at Havelberg and Brandenburg, there was, 
nevertheless, a handful of Christian Wends in the Brandenburg 
territory, notably a Wendish chief with the German name Widu- 
kind, whose seat was in Havelberg, and another named Pribislav 
(not to be confused with the former Pribislav), who dwelt at 
Brandenburg, whose policies were pro-German and pro-Christian. 
Since the conversion of the Poles the Wends of the Havel and the 

Spree were fiercely menaced by them, and between the two alter- 
natives preferred German domination. It was for this purpose 
that Widukind had sought the emperor at Merseburg in 1128. 
The half-French archbishop of Magdeburg at this time, Norbert, a 
man who expressed the new spirit of the church, as we have seen, 
seized the opportunity to extend the church into Brandenburg. 
A church was built in Havelberg, and for a few years the protection 
of Widukind gave it a precarious security. But the natives were 
sullenly hostile to the policy of their chief, for they feared with 
good reason the extension of the church’s system of taxation over 
them again. Accordingly, when Widukind died, in 1136, pagan 
resentment broke out and destroyed the church. The permanent 
re-establishment of Christianity in Brandenburg was not made 
until Albrecht the Bear got control of Brandenburg. 

Albrecht the Bear was probably the most statesmanlike prince 
in Germany in the twelfth century. In an age of religious bigotry 

*Helmold, of. cit., 1, 84. Cf. chaps. 69, 71, 77. 

2 Annal. Pegav., MGH., SS. XVI, p. 252. 


3 Wendt, I, 83; Ebbo, Vita Ottonis ep. Babenb., III, 3; Annal. Magdeb., MGH., 
SS. XVI, p. 186; Annal. Hild., ibid., III, p. 116. 
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he was not a bigot. In an age when German hatred of the Wends 
was rancorous, he was friendly to them. His policy was a rare 
combination of firmness and tact. He fended off the Wendish 
Crusade from his country and largely was content to let time 
work out the solution of things. He was justified of his enlightened 
resolution. In 1136 when Widukind died and his sons headed a 
pagan reaction, the new margrave acted promptly, and by 1144 
Anselm of Havelberg returned to the long-abandoned bishopric.* 

Most of the Wendish population in Brandenburg accepted the 
fait accompli, both in its political and its religious bearing, without 
opposition. They acknowledged the faith and the authority of 
the German church and even began to live German law? But 
vestiges of Slavonic paganism persisted for many years around 
Spandau in the heart of the marshes of the Havel and in the 
Spreewald.3 

Albrecht kept a restraining hand upon the church in his domin- 
ions, and would not let the Wends be taxed with a heavier tithe 
than German subjects.4 He was neither a bigot nor an iconoclast. 
While every other Slav temple had been ruthlessly destroyed, to 
the regret of the student of history as well as of comparative 
religion, in Brandenburg Albrecht spared the temple of Triglav. 
It was converted into a Christian church consecrated to the Virgin, 
and lasted until Frederick the Great, who, with unforgivable vandal- 
ism, pulled it down in order to use the stones for the erection of his 
palace at Potsdam. The marvel is that this Wendish sanctuary 
had been built of stone in a country so devoid of stone that even 
today brick is the almost universal building material. The first 
building of modern Berlin made of stone and not brick was the 
Bourse, erected in 1859. Think of the devoted labor which must 
have been expended by this simple people in building a massive 

t Riedel, Codex diplom. Brand., 1, 15, p.6; Sommerfeld, p. 132. Cf. Helmold, I, 88. 
Mark Brandenb. 

2 Riedel, II, 2-39; Wohlbriick, Gesch. des Bistums Lebus, I, 323 ff. 

3 See the long and interesting note in Wendt, IT, 21. 


4“Si Slavi vel in foro vel quacumque commutatione sibi contraxerint aliquos 
mansos Teutonicorum ejusdem villae, eandem decimam sine contradictione persolvent, 
quam Teutonicus inde persolvit.”—Urk des Kl. S. Marien in Erfurt, 1227, quoted 
by Guttmann, 448; cf. Tuttle, History of Prussia, I, 26. 
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stone temple in such an early period, and under such adverse 
physical conditions; for every block of stone must have been 
freighted from the mountains of Bohemia, down the Elbe, and 
up the Havel! 

By the middle of the twelfth century only a single islet of 
independent Slavdom west of the Oder River yet survived. This 
was the pirate state of Riigen, in its island fortress. Protected by 
its difficult location, environed by rough and stormy waters,’ and 
defended by the bold and fanatical priests of the great temple of 
Arkona, Riigen held out until 1168.2. In that year Waldemar of 
Denmark, who cherished ambitions for the expansion of Danish 
power along the Baltic coast which were destined to be a source of 
danger to future Germany,’ and who also hated the Rugians because 
of their piratical forays upon the Danish coast and in the Danish 
islands, organized a formidable expedition against them. Even 
Christian Slavs participated in it, notably Kazamir and Buggeslav, 
two Pomeranian princes, and Pribislav the Obodrite—the last 
reluctantly, “‘because the duke [of the Saxons] commanded him.’” 
Arkona was captured, the famous temple of the god Svantovit 
destroyed, the statue of the god dragged through the midst of his 
subjugated votaries and chopped to pieces and burned, the popu- 
lation scattered or else sold into slavery. Twelve churches were 
established in Riigen in honor of the extinguishment of the last 
stronghold of Slavonic paganism in Germany.’ The last vestiges of 
the religion of the Baltic Slavs were stamped out. The temples and 
sacred groves were destroyed. The native cult ceased to be a 
national expression. Where it survived at all, it was furtively 
practiced around some ancient oak, or by a spring or holy stone,® 
and so degenerated to folklore and popular superstition, snatches 


1 See the description of the great storm of February, 1164, in Helmold, II, 1. 


2 Sola Rugianorum gens durior ceteris in tenebris infidelitatis usque ad nostra 
tempora perduravit, omnibus inaccessibilis propter maris circumjacentia.”—Hel- 
mold, II, 12. 


3 Cf. Sommerfeld, chap. 5. 4 Helmold, II, 12. 
5 Helmold, II, 12-13; Wendt, II, pp. 57-60. 


6 “Ft inhibiti sunt . . . . jurare in arboribus, fontibus et lapidibus.”—Helmold, 
I, 84. 
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of which still persist among the peasantry, having lost their heathen 
label. 

There is always a certain melancholy attending the death of 
the gods, and one feels the pathos and romance of this Gédtter- 
dimmerung as he feels the tragedy in the ancient cry, “ Pan is dead,” 
or the fall of Woden. As with the Druids, as it was in Rome in 
the fourth century, as it was with the Aztec religion in Mexico, 
when the body of the votaries had become cowed by force, or 
grown lax and indifferent to the national religion owing to the 
attrition or the attraction of a new faith, so it was with the religion 
of the Baltic Slavs. The priests of the high temples at Rethra 
and Arkona made the final and futile struggle to preserve the 
tribal faith. 

It is a pity that the Slavic side of this story has been lost. It 
was of the nature of mediaeval Christianity to be bigoted and 
intolerant; the church in its mistaken zeal destroyed every vestige 
of the conquered faith. We know this sad history only from the 
German enemies of the Baltic Slavs. But if one reads the record 
between the lines and with sympathetic eyes, it is apparent that 
there surely was another side. One cannot refuse the meed of 
honor to those pagan priests of the Wends who were loyal with a 
desperate fidelity to their historic religion. What Sir Gilbert 
Murray has said of the dying paganism of the fourth century is 
applicable here: ‘“‘Like other conquerors these conquerors were 
often treacherous and brutal; like other vanquished these van- 
quished have been tried at the bar of history without benefit of 
counsel... .. Only an ignorant man will pronounce a violent or 
bitter judgment.’” 


* Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 180. 
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A. GREEK WRITERS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD 


Under this caption are included the more prominent Greek 
writers, non-Jewish and non-Christian, of the period 1-200 A.D. 
The authors examined are representative historians, geographers, 
orators, and philosophers, and include Strabo, Musonius Rufus, 
Cornutus, Epictetus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, Arrian, Maximus 
Tyrius, Lucian, Marcus Aurelius, Hermogenes, Pausanias. In 
treatment, however, it will be advisable to begin with the usage 
of philosophic schools rather than with that of the individual 
writers. Of the types of philosophic thought current in the Greco- 
Roman world in this period two are of especial importance for the 
purposes of this study. These are neo-Pythagoreanism and late 
Stoicism. 

The literature of neo-Pythagoreanism consists of about ninety 
writings ascribed to some fifty different authors. It is largely 
pseudonymous, its ostensible authors being outstanding represen- 
tatives of the ancient school, as, e.g., Philolaus, Archytas, and 
Timaeus of Locris. Zeller believes that it arose chiefly at Alexan- 
dria and in the two centuries 100 B.C. to 100 A.D. The material 
is collected in Mullach’s Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum, 
Vols. I and II. 

The neo-Pythagoreans apparently did not employ mvedua as a 
prominent term of their philosophic vocabulary. In the Similitudes 
“‘of the Pythagoreans and others” it occurs once, meaning ‘‘ wind,” 
in a passage ascribed to Aristonymus (Mullach, op. cit., I, 489, 19; 
Stobaeus Florileg, iii, 40). In the Pythag. Fragg. Varia (II, 66, 2, 5) 
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it occurs in an ascription to the Stoics of their familiar doctrine 
that the soul is mvedua &Gepyov. Sextus Empiricus (225 a.p.) 
ascribes to the followers of Pythagoras and Empedocles the doc- 
trine, akin to that which Aristotle says was held in his day (see 
American Journal of Theology, October, 1914, p. 573, and cf. p. 399 
below), that there is one rvedua which permeates the whole world 
like a soul and unites us to the irrational animals. But his failure 
to indicate precisely to what writers or period he means to ascribe 
this doctrine makes it impossible to affirm that it was held by the 
neo-Pythagoreans of the period of which we are speaking. 

Wvux7y is commonly used in the sense of “soul,” as the seat of 
intellectual and moral life. A typical example is the Pythagorean 
similitude, 

Koountéov iepdv pev avabnpacw thy 5 Yuxny pabjuacw. 

A temple should be adorned with votive offerings, but the soul with 

knowledge [Mullach, of. cit., I, 493, 96]. 
According to Alex. Polyhistor (Diog. Laert. vii. 19 ff. [28]), they 
held that the soul is a fragment of the aether, both warm and cold, 
distinguishable from life ({w), and immortal because that from 
which it is detached is immortal. It is divided into three parts, 
vods, dphv, and Ouyds (§30), the first and last being found in other 
animals, but the second only in man; the reasoning sense is im- 
mortal and the soul is nourished by the blood, and reasons are the 
winds (d&veyor) of the soul. 

Lapé seems to have played no special part in neo-Pythagorean- 
ism. In a passage ascribed to Pythagoras (Stobaeus op. cit. ci. 13; 
Mullach, op. cit., I, 50, 20) it apparently means the body without 
ethical implication. No other instances have been noted in neo- 
Pythagorean writers. In the neo-Platonic writers of the fourth 
century (Iamblichus Adhort. ad Phil. 21; Mullach, op. cit., I, 
506, 28) the body is regarded as the prison of the soul, and, since 
even Plato taught this, it would not be surprising to find the idea 
in the neo-Pythagoreans of the first century. Definite evidence 
of it has not, however, been discovered. In the writings of Didy- 
mus, a Pythagorean of the first century A.D. (Mullach, op. cit.), 
body and soul are often spoken of together but without charac- 
terization of the former as evil. To the Peripatetics he ascribes 
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the view that the goods of the body are inferior to those of the 
soul, but they are still goods, and the body is definitely said to be 
friendly to us. These views Didymus does not oppose, and indeed 
in one passage in which he is apparently expressing his own opinion 
he says: 

For if man is desirable for his own sake so also the parts would be desirable 
for their own sake. But the parts of a man, completely considered, are body 


and soul; so that the body, too, would be desirable [Mullach, op. cit., II, 
88, i, fin.]. 


The earliest testimony we possess as to the views of the neo- 
Pythagoreans concerning the ultimate elements of the universe 
is from Alexander Polyhistor, 80-40 B.c. (cf. Zeller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, III, 2, p. 108), quoted by Diogenes Laertius (viii. 19. 24): 

Alexander says in the Successions of the Philosophers also that he found 
these things in Pythagorean commentaries; the monad is the beginning of 
all things. And from the monad the indefinite duad arises, so that matter is 
made subject to the monad which is cause. And from the monad and the 
indefinite duad the numbers arise and from the numbers the signs. 


In this passage nothing is said about the origin of evil. In pseudo- 
Archytas, however, quoted by Stobaeus i. 710 ff., it is affirmed 
that the most general principles are form and matter, the former 
corresponding to the ordered and definite, the latter to the unor- 
dered and undefined; the former being of beneficent, and the latter 
of destructive, nature. A similar doctrine is in pseudo-Plutarch 
ascribed to Pythagoras: 

Placita i. 3.8: Pythagoras says that the numbers are elements; and again 
that the monad and the undefined duad are in the elements. And of the 
elements the one is according to him directed toward the active and formative 
cause, which is mind and God, and the other to the passive and material, 
which is the visible world. 

Ibid. i. 7. 18: Pythagoras says that of the principles the monad is God 
and the good, which is the nature of the one, the mind [6 vois] itself. And 
the undefined duad is a demon and the evil, belonging to which is the material 
mass, and it is the visible world. 

Vita Hom. 145: He [Pythagoras] held the ultimate principles to be two, 
calling them the defined monad and the undefined duad, the one being the 
cause (or principle) of good things, the other of evil things. 


Here we seem clearly to find the doctrine that there are two 
principles, the one beneficent and the other malevolent, and the 
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latter identified or associated with matter. On the other hand, 
these statements manifestly apply, not to Pythagoras himself, but 
to the neo-Pythagorean school, and this in turn raises the question 
in what period this doctrine, that the origin of evil is in matter, 
was held. Its absence from the earliest testimony concerning 
the views of the school, and apparently, indeed, from such writers 
as Sextus Empiricus, Simplicius, and Hippolytus, makes it doubtful 
when it became a part of the teaching of the school. It is noticeable, 
moreover, that the testimony which we have from pseudo-Archytas, 
pseudo-Plutarch, and Epiphanius does not enter into details, nor 
define what is meant by evil, whether physical or moral. 

Among post-Christian writers more or less strongly influenced 
by Stoicism, none is more important than Seneca, whose life was 
almost conterminous with that of the apostle Paul. Although 
writing in Latin, he is an important source of information concern- 
ing the thought of the period. According to Arnold he was the 
last Roman who made a systematic study of Stoicism in the original 
authorities. 

Seneca’s term animus, like the yYvx7 of the earlier Stoics, is a 
functional term denoting the seat of feeling, thought, and will. 
With the question of its substance he was apparently less con- 
cerned than some of his predecessors. The investigation has at 
least discovered no passage in which he predicates of it either 
Spiritus or corpus. The body is for him a temporary, decadent 
affair, a burden on the soul (Ep. 120. 17), but he goes no farther 
than this into the philosophy of the matter. 

Death is followed, as with Virgil (Aeneid vi. 724-51), by a period 
of purgation, after which the soul finds its way to the higher regions, 
eventually being absorbed into the primal elements (Dial. vi. 23. 1; 
25.1; Ep.57.8; Dial. vi. 26.7; cited by Arnold, p. 259). The neces- 
sity of purgation evidently arises from the experiences of the soul 
in the period of its residence in the body, but Seneca does not say 
that that from which the soul requires purgation is a pollution 
derived from the matter of which the body is composed. There 
is nothing in his language to show that he goes beyond the fact of 
common experience that men in the period of bodily life commit 
sin; while against the view that he ascribes moral evil to the 
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corrupting influence of the body is a passage in Ep. 65. 16, where, 
if poena be taken in its usual and proper sense, he definitely ex- 
presses the old Orphic theory that the body is a punishment of 
the soul,’ the sequel to sin, not the cause of it. 

Musonius Rufus, a Stoic philosopher of the time of Nero, does 
not use the term zvedua. He employs soul and body as complemen- 
tary terms, and once (24. 9-11) says expressly that man is a com- 
posite of soul and body. That yvx7 was for him a term inclusive of 
all the vital and psychical elements of man is suggested in 87. 14-16: 

For we do not philosophize with hand or foot or the rest of the body, but 
with soul, and with but a small part of this, which we call understanding 
When, accordingly, he makes the soul the organ through which 
man knows God, saying (134. 5), 


Why dost thou tarry, or what art thou waiting for? Cut out the dead 
part of thy soul and thou shalt know God! 


the soul must doubtless be understood as possessing this power 
by virtue of the understanding, da4voia. Musonius uses odpé only 
once, and then it denotes flesh in the physical sense. 

Cornutus, a Stoic contemporary of Musonius Rufus, uses rvedua 
in the sense of gas or vapor. It has no ethical, vital, or theological 
meaning. He employs yux7 sixteen times in senses already familiar. 
He holds that the soul is composed of fire and located in the head. 
Zeus is the all-permeating world-soul. Cornutus also furnishes 
examples of the usage, as old as Homer, of Yvxai used of the spirits 
of the dead in Hades. Zapé does not occur. 

Plutarch, one of the most voluminous and best-known writers 
of the first century A.D., who wrote about a generation later than 
Seneca and Paul, is somewhat difficult to classify. Though un- 
doubtedly much influenced by the Stoics and Academics, he was 

t The impression that Seneca ascribed morally corrupting power to the body 
by virtue of its materiality seems to have arisen from what is clearly shown by the 
context to be a misinterpretation of putre in Ep. 120. 17 and of inficitur in Dial. vi. 24. 5. 
In the former case he is clearly contrasting the body, as a ruinous, ramshackle, and 
hence temporary, dwelling of the soul, with its aspirations after eternal things. In 
the latter, the words that precede inficitur and those that follow, referring to the 
soul as imprisoned and restrained, naturally require, not the derived meaning “stained,’’ 
but the proper sense “submerged.” 
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himself an eclectic rather than an adherent of any one school. 
In the progress of this study hundreds of passages which illustrate 
his use of the terms under discussion have been collected and 
examined. In De defectu oraculorum 50-51 he uses mvedyua in con- 
nection with the exhalation that arose out of the ground at 
Delphi and was the cause of the inspiration of the prophetess. 
When this exhalation instead of inspiring the Pythia produces 
disastrous effects he calls it a “‘dumb and evil wvedua.”” Yet he 
also affirms that the power of the “spirit” is divine and celestial or 
demonic, but not perpetual or incorruptible or capable of enduring 
forever. The whole passage illustrates the ascription of super- 
natural and psychical effects to a subject itself substantially defined 
and materially conceived; avedya is throughout vapor, but, as 
vapor, is according to circumstances “inspiring” or “dumb” 
and “evil.” 

Wvxn occurs with great frequency in Plutarch. Prevailingly, 
at least, in the Non posse suaviter and Epit. and De virtute et vitio, 
it means the soul of man as the seat of emotion, thought, and will. 
His usage calls for no special discussion. 

Lapé occurs more frequently in Plutarch than in any previous 
philosophic writer. It usually has the meaning “body.” It might 
be expected that in opposing Epicureanism, which he interpreted 
as essentially sensualism, he would have been led to ascribe moral 
evil to the flesh. But though he constantly disparages the pleasures 
of the flesh or body as compared with those of the soul, not even 
in his polemic against Epicurus (Non posse suaviter), nor in his 
essay concerning virtue and vice, does he find in the flesh the root 
of moral evil or give to the term an ethical sense.? | 

The teachings of Epictetus, a Stoic contemporary of Plutarch, 
though perhaps a little younger, are preserved to us by his pupil 

*R. M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, 1916, maintains that he is really a 
Platonist. 


2 According to Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, III, 2, pp. 186 ff., Plutarch, unwill- 
ing to ascribe the origin of evil to God, and unable to deny its existence—to both of 
which expedients the Stoics had resorted—found the source in a world-soul, distinct 
alike from matter, itself self-existent, and God. Matter is the sphere of operation 
both of good and of evil, in its lowest parts subject to the power of evil, but according 
to its true nature yearning after the good and the divine. 
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Arrian. He regards man as dichotomous, consisting of body and 
soul. The substance of the soul is zvedua, which is also one of the 
four elements (iii. 13. 15); death is the separation of the body 
from the rvedua (iii. 24. 93, 94); vision is made possible by the rvedua 
infused into the eyes (ii. 23. 3), a statement which reminds us of 
Plutarch Epit. iv. 15. IIvedya is then to Epictetus a term of sub- 
stance, “a vital spirit . . . . a nervous fluid,” as Schweighaiiser 
calls it. 

Wux7 is for Epictetus the seat of life (iii. 22. 87) and thought, 
but especially of will. It is the supreme and best element in man. 
Thus, in vii. 3. 10: 

For that there are three things that relate to man, soul, body, and things 
external, scarcely any man denies. It remains then for you philosophers to 
answer which is best. What shall we say tomen? Is the flesh the best? .... 
What, then, do we possess better than the flesh? The soul, he replied. 


Epictetus, indeed, uses alpeois, mpoaipeois, and 7d xvpredoy for the 
soul even more frequently perhaps than yYvxz7 itself. 

Lapé is sometimes used by Epictetus of the soft part of the body, 
more commonly of the body as a whole. Epictetus continually 
depreciates the body or the flesh as compared with the soul; but 
on the other hand he does not find in the body or the flesh, by 
virtue of its character as matter, the source of moral evil. He is 
an anti-Epicurean moralist, not a philosophic dualist. Both soul 
and body go back at length to the four elements, which are not 
sharply distinguished from one another as regards their relation 
to soul and body respectively, and not distinguished at all ethically. 
There are, indeed, in both Plutarch and Epictetus indications of a 
movement in the direction of an ethical dualism, especially in the 
fact that flesh, which may be described as a middle term between 
body ‘and matter (fn), tends to take the place of body in ethical 
discussions. But neither of them actually arrives at an ethical 
dualism. In particular it is to be noted that rvedua and odpé are 
not set in antithesis, and that neither of them is an ethical term. 

The writings of Dio Chrysostom (50-125 A.D.), an orator with 
Stoic tendencies, are extensive and deal with a large variety of 
subjects, historical, biographical, literary, political, and ethical. 
They probably reflect the ordinary literary usage of the times, 
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save as this may have been affected by his conscious efforts to 
follow the earlier classical models. Ivedya occurs twelve times, 
mostly in its usual senses of wind, air, breath. In a striking pas- 
sage (ii. 66. 5) the formative and active element in generation is 
said to be mvedua. Wvxy occurs over one hundred times meaning 
life and soul. It frequently stands in antithesis to gGya, with the 
implication that the cya is inferior. Lape occurs but once, and 
with the meaning flesh. ITIvedua and Yux7F are never set in antithesis 
to adapt, and moral evil is never traced either to odpé or to cGya. 

These facts, taken in connection with the relative frequency 
and wide range of meaning of yx, the entire absence of the use 
of veya as a psychological term or as a predicate of God, and the 
absence of any ethical use of the word capé, tend to indicate that 
the New Testament usage of these words has been developed 
under influences quite different from those which affected the 
common Greek usage of the century, if the latter is adequately 
represented by Dio Chrysostom. 

In Marcus Aurelius we have not a philosopher, strictly speak- 
ing, but a thoughtful man of affairs, a man of deep moral earnest- 
ness, who wrote down his meditations for his own benefit. Though 
much influenced by Stoicism, he is not to be classed as a Stoic 
philosopher, nor can there be found in his writings an altogether 
consistent psychology. He wrote a full century after the apostle 
Paul, but may legitimately be included in the present study 
because he furnishes to a certain extent an indication of the rate 
of movement of philosophic and ethical thought. 

IIvedua in Marcus Aurelius sometimes means simply air, but 
also (and this applies to mvevyariov) breath, breath of life; yet 
this is defined as wind (d&veyos) and is associated with the capt 
(capxidvov, or kpeddvov) asinii.2. The investigation has discovered 
no clear instance of rvedua or mvevparov as an individualized term 
meaning (intelligent) spirit. Apparently Marcus Aurelius is not a 
trichotomist, although he employs various trichotomous series, as, 
€.g., Tapia, mveDua (Or mvevpariov), 7d HyEewovrkdr (ii. 2); Tua, PuxN, 
voos (iii. 16); owydriov, mvevparior, voids (xii. 3); cf. also cwuadruor, 
yux7 (vi. 32). He regards man as composed of body and soul; but 

1 Nor is evil, so far as observed, in any way traced to matter. 
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soul is endowed with life and intelligence, or the soul is identified 
with the self and distinguished as such from the body (iv. 41; x. 1). 
As the second term of a trichotomous series, rve)ua may approach 
or equal yuxq, including life and the power of motion. 

Wvx7 denotes all in man that is not body, including both the 
life-principle and the element of intelligence, choice, etc. (vi. 32; 
cf. v. 26); the life-principle only (rare, iii. 16); the element of 
intelligence, etc., equivalent to the “ruling part” (v. 11, and fre- 
quently by implication). Soul is ascribed to God (v. 34) and the 
universe (iv. 40; cf. viii. 54). WYux7 is also used quantitatively 
(ix. 8), as wvedya is in other writers. Man’s soul is a part of the 
universal soul, as are all the souls of beings that have souls 
(xii. 1, 26, 30, 32). _Incarnated in a lower animal it becomes a yx?) 
&doyos; in man and other rational beings (v. 34),a Wux7) voepa. 
Though distinguished from the body, the soul is liable to extinction 
or dispersion at death, being only an exhalation from the blood 
(v. 33). Three possibilities await it: extinction, dispersion, and 
continued existence (viii. 25; xii. 3); but he has no expectation of 
the last. 

apt, usually represented by its equivalents cdpxia, cwyadrior, 
oGpa, denotes one element of man’s nature and this in itself inert. 
There is no trace in Marcus Aurelius of the thought that the flesh 
is the source of moral evil. Like Epictetus, he is an anti-Epicurean 
moralist, not a philosophic dualist. Equally absent is any asser- 
tion of the superiority of rvedua over Yuxn. God has a Yux7n, but 
is never said to be wvedua, and if there is any difference between 
the terms as applied to man, rvedua is the more material and yux7 
the more psychical. 

A few words may be added concerning mvedya conceived of as 
permeating all things, whether animate or inanimate. Hints of 
this doctrine are found in Plutarch De virt. mor. 12; Galen Introd. 
s. med. 14., p. 726K (Arnim, II, 716); and De Hipp. et Plat. vi, 
p. 561K (Arnim, II, 710); Diog. Laert. vii. 84 (156) and earliest 
of all in Varro (26 B.c.) as quoted by Augustine Civ. Dei vii. 23, 
cited by Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 190, where, however, anima 
is more probably the equivalent of yvx7 than wvedya. Finally, in 
Sextus Empiricus (225 A.D.) we find a fully developed doctrine of 
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mvedua as permeating all things. In Ad physicos 126-31 he refutes 
the Pythagorean objection to the eating of the flesh of animals 
because ‘‘there is one mvedua which extends like a soul throughout 
the world, which also unites us to them” by the reply that the 
argument proves too much. By the same token we could not cut 
plants and stones, he says, because there is a mvedua that runs 
through us and all these. As early as the days of Aristotle there 
were those who conceived of wvedyua as the vital and generative 
substance that permeated all living things; Chrysippus, as Arius 
Didymus testifies, made the world-stuff self-moving mvedjua; by 
Seneca’s time the suggestion had been made that the universe was 
the work of a divine spirit (divinus spiritus) diffused through all 
things great and small; a little later Plutarch and Epictetus, as 
did also Galen in the second century, conceive of mvedya as a vital 
and nervous fluid, flowing from the soul to the eyes and other 
organs of sense; Galen applies the term mvedua éxrixdy to what 
Plutarch had already called és (“cohesion”), and finally Sextus 
Empiricus in the third century definitely identifies the mvedya 
which is in man with that which permeates also the plants and 
the rocks. Whenever this doctrine arose, both it and the doctrine 
of Chrysippus have this in common, viz., that to both there lies 
close at hand the identification of the rvedua with God. Yet there 
seems to have been a singular reluctance to take the next step and 
say that God is rvedua. Posidonius is the only Greek writer earlier 
than the author of the Fourth Gospel whom we definitely know 
to have made this statement. 


B. THE USAGE OF JEWISH-GREEK LITERATURE 


This literature ranges from the middle of the fourth century 
B.c. to the end of the first century A.D., that is, from the earliest 
date assigned to the Book of Tobit to the death of the historian 
Josephus. In bulk it is three or four times as great as the Old and 
New Testaments. Quasi-historical works written with a moral 
purpose, books of wisdom, exegesis, and apocalyptic, psalms, 
legends, and additions to canonical writings are among the types 
represented. For the explication of terms in the New Testament 
this closely related literature is of the utmost value. 
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In the canonical books of the LXX translation M1 is regularly 
rendered by mvedyua, the translators availing themselves of certain 
relatively late meanings of that term which are attested by very 
few examples in Greek authors. For the LXX phrases mvedyua 6eod, 
mwvedua Kup'ov, Tvedua &y.ov, no earlier Greek vouchers have been 
discovered. A probable point of connection appears, however, in 
Menander’s expression, Oetov mvevya.. The LXX translators, fa- 
miliar with this probably current expression, apparently coined by 
analogy the expression mvefya a&yov as a translation of B7p 7, 
which, literally rendered, would have been rvedua d-ywwobvns. The 
expressions mvedua Oeod and mvedua xvpiov are literal translations 
of the Hebrew. 

IIvedya as denoting the seat of emotion and mentality in the 
individual occurs frequently in the LXX, translating M7 in the 
same sense; but rvom and compounds of @upés, YuxH, and dpHv are 
also used. For this individualized sense of wvedya a basis may 
have been found in the usage illustrated in the Funeral Oration of 
of pseudo-Demosthenes.? The LXX use of mvedua to denote an 
unembodied being neither human nor divine finds no parallel in 
earlier Greek writers. It originated perhaps in the difficulty the 
translators felt with the idea of the Spirit of God working evil in 
one affected by it, there being joined to this the influence of such 
passages as I Kings 22:21; II Kings 19:7; Zech. 13:2; Job 4:15, 
etc. (see MA" ii. 3, American Journal of Theology, January, 1914, 
p. 67 f.). The omission of the phrase “‘of God” in such passages 
as I Sam. 16:16, 23 (though it is inconsistently retained in vss. 14, 
15) gave to mvedua the definite objective meaning, “‘a spirit of evil.” 

Wvx7 is the standard equivalent of wE2 , though it occasionally 
represents other Hebrew words and other Greek words occasion- 
ally represent it. It covers all the senses in which the Hebrew 
term is used. On the other hand, certain classical meanings of 
yuxn disappear in the LXX and certain non-classical meanings 

t Kock, Com. Att. Frag., III, 139; cf. American Journal of Theology, October, 
1914, P. 591. 

2 Pseudo-Demosthenes Declam. fun. 24; cf. American Journal of Theology, July, 
1914, P. 403. 

3 The earliest instance aside from the LXX is that of Dion. Hal. i. 31. 28; cf. 
American Journal of Theology, July, 1914, p. 402. 
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emerge. Thus, while still denoting the soul, capable of departure 
from and of return to the body (I Kings 17:21, etc.), it is never 
used in the LXX strictly for the shade, the disembodied spirit, 
this idea being otherwise expressed (I Sam. 28:12, 13), the tendency 
being, as appears in the Enoch literature, to transfer this meaning 
to mvedya. For the LXX use of yux7 to denote a deceased person 
or a dead body (a transfer to Greek of a Hebrew usage of 5) 
there is apparently no parallel in Greek writers. 

ZYapé represents all the Old Testament senses of “wa (see 
American Journal of Theology, January, 1914, p. 74 f.), though the 
LXX usually prefers xpéas for “wa when the latter refers to the flesh 
of sacrifices or to flesh used for food, and o@ya for "W2 denoting 
the body as such. Zapt sometimes denotes a kinsman; in the 
plural, kinsmen (II Sam. 5:1; 19:12, 13). Occasionally it denotes 
a living being, usually in the phrase maca odpt, which probably 
signifies every living being, but in Gen. 6:19; 7:15, 16, every kind 
of living being. 

The usage of mvedua in the Apocrypha and other Jewish 
religious writings which were translated from the Hebrew is sub- 
stantially that of the canonical books. Some notable passages 
illustrate the persistence, if not the increase, of the tendency to 
blur the distinction between the spirit of God and that of man 
conceived of as responsive to God’s will; cf. Sir. 39:6; 48:24; 
Ps. Sol. 17:42; 18:42. Examples of wvedya as the seat of moral 
action are found in Dan. 3:39, 86; Sir. 9:9. In Sir. 38:23 mvedya 
is used of that which departs from man in death (as in Eccles. 3:21; 
12:7) but without implication of its power to exist apart from the 
body, for “the son of man is not immortal” (Sir. 17:30). In 
Tob. 6:8 mvedua is used of an evil spirit. In Ps. Sol. 8:15 rvedyua 
Tavnoews, though apparently exceptional in this period, illustrates 
the persistence of an ancient usage; cf. I Kings 22:21; also Rom. 
8:15; I John 4:6. 

The usage of the Greek Enoch is exceptional, though akin to 
that of I Sam. 16:16, etc. The term occurs most frequently in 
the plural, denoting (a) incorporeal beings called ra rvebpara rod 
ovpavod (15:7) who had their dwelling in heaven and were immortal, 
but who left the high heaven and defiled themselves with women 
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(15:3); (6) the offspring born of these spirits and women, called 
mvebpara Twovnpa (15:9, 11); (c) the spirits of dead men ra rvebyara 
tay Yuxav T&v vexpGy (in 22:5, 6 occurring in the singular also) and 
immediately afterward ai Yuxal rdv avOpwrwr (22:3). Itis to be 
noted that the spirits here spoken of are not so immaterial but that 
they are visible and have audible voices. The spirits of the dead 
are divided into three classes: the spirits of the righteous, and two 
classes of the spirits of the sinners, divided according to the nature 
of their experience on earth (22:8-13). In other portions of Enoch 
of which no Greek is extant the word for spirit occurs frequently, 
especially in the expression “Lord of Spirits,” applied to God. 
But these, of course, afford no direct evidence as to the use of 
Treva. 

There are no marked differences between the uses of Yux7 in 
the LXX version of the canonical books and in the other books 
translated from Hebrew into Greek. The leading meanings are 
life, and soul as the seat of emotion, etc.—the mind in the larger, 
especially the religious, sense. In Judith 11:7 it is a general term 
for a living creature, and in Sir. 16:30 Yvx7 mavrds fwod is a pleon- 
astic expression for every living creature. In Sir. 4:20, 22 (cf. vs. 
27); 10:28, 29; 14:4; 19:4; 20:22, Yuxn seems clearly to be used 
for the self as the totality of powers, possibilities, and interests 
that belong to a human personality, as it is in Sir. 16:17 for the 
self in a more general sense, and in 19:3 for a person. Of soul as 
an entity capable of existence after death or before birth, there 
are no quite certain instances, though this is probably the meaning 
of the Greek in Sir. 6:4 (not of the underlying Hebrew) and in 
Tob. 14:118 (cf. the Homeric €\ure ux). Of the meaning “shade,” 
a being in the underworld, there are no examples. 

LYapé in this literature follows closely the usage of the canonical 
books, except that there are apparently no instances of the meaning 
“kindred,” nor of special emphasis on the frailty of corporeal 
beings. The word is especially frequent in Sirach, where it occurs 
in all the various usages, but most frequently in the sense of a 
corporeal being, either inclusively or with reference to men only. 
Of especial interest are 13:5, 6; 14:17, 18. In Enoch odpé is 
used of the women from whom the giants were born, yet designates 
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them simply as corporeal beings in distinction to the spirits as 
incorporeal. 

The Jewish works written originally in Greek show in the main 
the same usages as the translated books. 

In the Alexandrian book of the Wisdom of Solomon zvedya con- 
tinues to be used occasionally for wind (5:11,23; 17:18) and 
breath (11:20), but most commonly bears the meaning “spirit.” 
The Spirit of God (avedua xvpiov) permeates all things (1:7; 12:1; 
cf. Jud. 16:14, where the Spirit of God is the source of life) ; the spirit 
of man is breathed into him by God (15:11), is the seat of life (16:14), 
and is from God and capable of immortality (15:11), though the 
ungodly believe it to vanish at death (2:3); wisdom is spirit (1:6); 
but it is also said that in it is a spirit (7:22 ff.). A spirit of wisdom 
comes from God to man (7:7), and God sends his holy spirit to 
give wisdom to men (9:17), and a holy spirit of discipline, itself 
identified with wisdom, dwells in men (1:4-5). There are evident 
traces of the Stoic materializing conception of spirit, especially in 
7:22f., and nowhere a strict hypostatizing of the divine spirit, 
any more than of wisdom, with which the spirit is identified. The 
spirit of man is sometimes given objectivity, as capable of separate 
existence after death, but it is more commonly spoken of simply as 
the seat of life, wisdom, etc., with no sharp distinction between 
the spirit of God and that of man. Its use as denoting the seat of 
emotion is rare (but see Wisd. of Sol. 5:3), corresponding to the 
rarity of its use in non-Jewish Greek. 

Wvx7 is used meaning life, Wisd. of Sol. 16:9; human soul, 2:22; 
3:1; 15:8, 11; 16:14; person, 10:7; 12:6; 17:1. 

ZYap~ means flesh in Wisd. of Sol. 12:5; 19:21, and body in 7:2. 

In Philo we have an attempt to express ideas of Hebrew origin 
in forms derived from and congenial to Greek philosophic thought, 
a process which modified both their form and substance. His 
writings show a thorough familiarity with the Old Testament and 
a general acquaintance with Greek philosophy, especially Platonism, 
Stoicism, and neo-Pythagoreanism. His system of thought is 
fundamentally dualistic. His ultimate principles are God and 
matter. Though rejecting the doctrine of the eternity and inde- 
pendence of the world as an organized system, he makes matter 
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eternal, and distinguishes between God as the active principle and 
the passive principle on which and with which he works.’ He 
takes from Plato the doctrine of ideas and from the Stoics the 
four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and affirms that God 
formed first the ideal world (the world composed of ideas), in order 
that, using a pattern incorporeal and as like to God as possible, he 
might produce the corporeal world, a younger likeness of the older 
one.” 

Philo’s use of rvedua is derived in part, through the medium of 
the LXX, from the Hebrew use of M9", in part from the Greek 
philosophers, but fundamentally from the former. In about forty- 
five instances it means wind (Schoemaker). In Gigant. 2 (bis) he 
employs it for air. His most characteristic use of the term is in 
the Hebrew fashion with reference to the Spirit of God. In this 
sense it occurs nearly fifty times. In Gigant. 5, 7 he says this 
spirit cannot dwell continually with men and that it is imparted 
to exceptional men, such as Bezaleel and the elders of Israel, for 
exceptional tasks. 

In one exceptional passage, Quod Deus immutab. 35 (7), Philo 
says that God has endowed some bodies with cohesion, others 
with soul, and others also with rational soul, and that stones and 
pieces of wood are bound together by cohesion, “which is rvedua 
returning to itself.”” The first part of the statement is quite con- 
sistent with his prevalent doctrine; but in the latter part, in which, 
like Sextus Empiricus later, he employs zvedya of the informing 
principle of all things, including the cohesive power in inanimate 
things, he takes over from the Greeks an entirely un-Hebraic idea 
of spirit, which is, moreover, inconsistent with his more common 
doctrine, according to which mvedyua is possessed by man only, as 
an addition to the irrational soul which he shares with the 
animals.3 


De opif. mundi 2. 2 Ibid. 51. 

3In Legg. alleg. ii. 22 (7) Philo practically parallels the statement which Plutarch 
ascribes to the Stoics respecting the graded series, cohesion, growth, irrational soul, 
and rationality, only, carelessly perhaps, he substitutes ‘‘mind”’ for “man” as the 
subject to which these powers belong, with the result that he ascribes cohesion even 
to the mind. Neither in this passage nor in Quod Deus immutab. 35 (7) can Philo 
be credited either with originality or with thorough assimilation of his sources. 
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Consistently with his prevailing view, Philo uses rvedya as a 
predicate of the dominant element of the human soul; thus in 
Fuga 24 (here using the Stoic expression rvedua &Gepyov, though 
not at all in the Stoic sense, but making it equivalent to voids) and 
in a number of other passages. 

It is to be observed that with the exception of Post. Caini 19, 
Agric. 10, which are simply quotations from the LXX, and possibly 
Gigant. 26 a (6), rvedya is not a functional term used as a synonym 
for Yux7 or voids, but a substantial term denoting the divine spirit, 
wise, indivisible, undistributable, good, everywhere diffused— 
Gigant 26 b (6)—as that of which the soul, or the dominant portion 
of it, is composed. In one passage, Fuga 182 (32), following the 
familiar doctrine of the Stoics he uses avedua of the vital nervous 
fluid which extends from the ruling part of the soul to the various 
organs of sense. The mvedya of Philo is much less materialized 
than that of the Stoics, but is still quantitative rather than indi- 
vidualized. With the exception of a single passage twice quoted 
from the LXX, and one other passage of doubtful interpretation, 
he nowhere uses 7d mvedua in the sense, common in the LXX, of 
the individual spirit of man. 

Wvx7 in Philo, as in ancient writers generally, is a functional term 
denoting the seat of life, feeling, thought, and will. Following the 
Hebrew (Lev. 17:14), he affirms that the substance of the soul is 
blood (Quod det. pot. 79 [22]). Elsewhere he agrees with the Stoics 
in saying that the soul is made of aether (Legg. alleg. iii. 161. 4, 5), 
adding that it is a fragment of God. These two theories he con- 
firms and harmonizes in Quod det. 79 (22) ff., in the doctrine that 
the irrational soul which men have in common with the irrational 
animals is blood, but that the rational soul is spirit. In Quis rer. 
div. 55 (11) he says that blood is the substance of the entire soul, 
divine spirit of the most dominant part. 

In such passages Philo perhaps lays the basis for the New 
Testament distinction between the natural (Yvxixds) and the 
spiritual (avevyarcxds), illustrated in I Cor. 2:14; 15:44, 46; Jas. 
3:15. He at least approaches more nearly to such a distinction 
than either the Hebrew, with its conception that the beasts also 
derive the zvedua from God (Eccles. 3:19, 21; 12:27), or the Greek 
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writers, none of whom before the time of the New Testament 
associate the zvedua which they predicate of the human soul with 
its higher powers in particular, or put rvedua and yvx7 in antithesis. 
It is apparently Philo who first of all, deriving from the Greek 
philosophers the division of the soul into the rational or governing 
part and the irrational part, and from the Hebrew the idea that the 
spirit as the supreme element of man comes from God, associates the 
spirit with the rational part and divides men into two classes—those 
who live by the divine Spirit, which is reason, and those who live ac- 
cording to blood and the pleasures of the flesh (Quis rer. div. 55 [12]). 
Even he never uses Yuxixéds in a derogatory sense in antithesis to 
mvevparixos, but such an antithesis is but one step beyond his usage. 

Philo employs cap£ sometimes literally, sometimes allegorically. 
Literally it denotes the flesh, or the body, or the material substance 
of the body generally, without ethical implication. Frequently 
body and soul are used as complementary terms, signifying the 
constituent parts of a man, but his general disposition is to treat the 
body, for which he much more frequently employs c@ya than capé, 
as the seat and organ of the sense-life, and being such, as a force 
hostile to the highest interest of the soul; see, e.g., Legg. alleg. iii. 
158 (53) and Gigant. 19-45 (5-10) passim; also Quod Deus sit 
140-144 (30); Ebriet. 69 (16). The idea that the body is the cause 
of evils of various kinds finds frequent expression in Philo. It is 
the greatest cause of ignorance (Gigant. 7); it is a leathern mass, 
an evil thing that plots against the soul (Legg. alleg. iii. 69 [22]); 
righteousness and every virtue love the soul, but injustice and every 
evil love the body (Quis rer. div. 243 [50]); the philosopher is more 
praiseworthy than the athlete, because while the latter gives all 
his attention to the body the former disregards it as dead (Legg. 
alleg. iii. 70, 71 [22]); the pale and emaciated are praised because 
by the energy of their minds they have become quite disentangled 
from the body (De mut. nom. 33 [4]). 

But in none of these passages, nor in any other that this investi- 
gation has discovered, does Philo express or distinctly imply that 
matter (in) is, as such, the cause or source of moral evil. The 
nearest approximation to this teaching is perhaps in the passages 
cited by such modern writers as Dihne, Jiidisch-Alexandrinische 
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Religionsphilosophie (Halle, 1834), p. 196; Zeller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, III, 2, p. 407. It is evident, however, upon examination, 
that these passages affirm no more than the original chaotic con- 
dition of the universe as taught in Gen., chap. 1, the transcendence 
of God, and his contact with the universe through his “power,” 
rather than immediately. Philo is a dualist, but not, apparently, 
an ethical dualist. His ultimates are God and matter. The 
former is good; the latter is in itself ethically indifferent. Origi- 
nally without order, without quality, capable of becoming all things, 
it acquired by the divine world-creation the qualities that are 
opposite and best, viz., order, quality, organization, harmony (Opif. 
mundi. 21 [5]). His solution of the problem of moral evil does not 
go beyond the notion that man’s body tempts him to sin, but 
man himself is the captain of his soul and capable of living by the 
divine Spirit. 

In Josephus the earlier meanings of wvedya obtain along with 
those of a later time. In numerous passages it denotes wind, and 
generally, though not invariably, a strong or violent stormwind. 
In a few passages it means breath. In other passages there appears 
to be found a trichotomy of spirit, soul, and flesh or body. In one 
passage (War, VII. 185) it is ra mvebpara (rather than ai Yvxai) 
which persist after death, and, in the case of evil men, become 
demons. Occasionally rvedua and yvx7 are set in juxtaposition, 
though not in contrast, as in Ant., III, 260, where Josephus men- 
tions that Moses regarded the blood as containing “soul” and 
“spirit,” and in Ant., XI, 240, where Esther tells Artaxerxes that 
when she appeared before him uninvited her “‘spirit”’ recoiled and 
she was deserted by her “soul.” IIvedpa may also for Josephus 
denote the seat of emotion or passion, as in War, III, 92, where he 
describes the Romans as “‘filled with a certain warlike mvedyua.” 

Akin to this usage of rvedya with respect to human beings is 
its use to denote superhuman beings. Saul’s obsession is traced 
to an “evil spirit” or demons (Ant., VI, 211). A moment later 
(214) ‘‘the demonic spirit” is held to be the cause of his madness. 
More frequently, however, Josephus, in keeping with LXX usage, 
employs zvedua for the divine spirit that produces prophetic inspi- 
ration, the possession of which distinguishes the true from the 
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false prophet. Whether this spirit is regarded as a subtle substance 
or as an influence of divine personality is difficult to determine. 
In Ant., VIII, 114, Solomon petitions God to “let some portion 
of thy spirit come down and inhabit in this thy temple,” a pas- 
sage which shows the persistence of quantitative phraseology and 
probably of the corresponding thought." 

Two hundred and sixteen occurrences of yvx7 have been noted 
and examined. The usual significations are represented, ranging 
from the life-principle to the soul as the seat of emotions and moral 
qualities. Wvxn denoting a departed spirit or shade occurs with 
relative frequency, being more common, perhaps, in Josephus 
than in the other writers of this period. As “person” its occurrence 
is rare. Denoting one of the two (or three) constituent elements of 
which a human being consists, it occurs with considerable frequency. 
The meaning “soul,” as the seat of emotions and intelligence, is 
in Josephus, as in the writings of his contemporaries, most common 
(the familiar coupling of yux7 with cGpa occurs frequently, though 
rarely in contrast). It is chiefly in the speeches of Eleazar in 
Book VII of the War that Josephus discusses the relationship of 
soul and body. Ordinarily there is no assertion of the superiority 
of the soul to the body. There are few traces of the Platonic doc- 
trine of the limitation and punishment of the soul through its 
connection with the body, these occurring chiefly in the speeches 
mentioned above. Instead of dgévac 7d mvedua (Matt. 27:50), 
we find the expression used in the LXX (Gen. 35:18) and in 
classic writers, addvévar tiv Puxjy. 

Lap occurs rarely, only six instances being noted. In three it 
denozes the human body and alludes to the separation (or release) 
of the soul from the body. In War, VI, 47, the plural is used, but 
apparently without difference in meaning. Twice the reference is 
to the actual flesh of the human body, and once it refers to the 
flesh of a wild animal. In War, II, 155, it is said that the Essenes 
rejoice upon their release from the bonds of the body. Such 
depreciation of the body is, however, rare, and insufficient to show 
an ethical dualism of mind and matter either in the conception of 
the Essenes or in that of their reporter. 


* For this treatment of Josephus I am almost wholly indebted to Dr. W. R. 
Schoemaker, Professor H. H. Severn, and Dr. A. W. Slaten. 
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The closest approach to a doctrine of the evil of matter, or of 
the incompatibility of soul and body, is found in the second speech 
of Eleazar (War VII, 344), where it is said of souls that “while 
they are in a mortal body they are bound and are filled up with 
the evils of the same, to speak most truly, they are dead, for fellow- 
ship with mortality is unseemly for the divine.” 

In other Jewish works written in Greek mvedya follows in 
general the usage of the writings already discussed. Of its use in 
the sense of wind, however, no examples have been observed. 
IV Macc. 11:11 is perhaps an example of the meaning “breath.” 
IV Macc. 7:14 furnishes an illustration of its use with reference 
to the Spirit of God. Of the spirit of man it occurs in the 
various senses previously noted. In the Greek additions to 
Esther 5:1 it is used of the spirit of man as the seat of various 
passions, qualities, and emotions, as also in IV Macc. 11:11. 
As the seat of mentality it occurs in IV Macc. 7:14, and as the 
seat of life in IIT Macc. 7:22-23; 14:46; III Macc. 6:24; IV Macc. 
12:20. There are no examples, so far as noted, of the use of rvedua 
for a superhuman being (other than God) either good or evil in 
Jewish-Greek religious literature written originally in Greek. 
Some obscure uses of the term occur in pseudo-Phocylides 1. 106; 
Sib. Or. iii. 102; Letters of Heraclitus 7:63. 

Wvx7 occurs in itscommon senses of life andsoul. Illustrations 
of the former meaning occur in II Macc. 14:38; III Macc. 2:32; 
6:6; IV Macc. 9:7, 25; 12:20; Letters of Heraclitus 5:5. Denot- 
ing the human soul it is found in IV Macc. 13:21; 18:23; Alex. 
Polyhistor 139. 107 (bis), 113, 122. 

LYapé carries only its proper meaning of flesh, the soft portion 
of the body, and its metonymic signification, body. As flesh it is 
found in Alex. Polyhistor 9 (1. 5 from the bottom), 139. 75; Let- 
ters of Heraclitus 5:28; II Macc. 9:9; IV Macc. 6:6; 9:17, 20, 28; 
10:18, 15 (bis), 20. Denoting the body it occurs in IV Macc. 
7:13, 18; Sib. Or. iii. 697. Other meanings are not represented 
in Jewish writings originally composed in Greek. 

We may summarize the results of our investigation of the usages 
of mvedua, Yvxn, and gap— in Jewish-Greek literature as follows: 
The ordinary classical meanings of all three words to a large extent 
obtain. IIvedya, in the philosophical sense of the contemporary 
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and later philosophical and medical writers, viz., as meaning world- 
stuff, soul-stuff, occurs but rarely (Philo). In the LXX zvedya is 
the standard equivalent of T1". Its use to denote a constituent 
eiement of a human being, viz., as the seat of intellect, emotion, 
etc., is somewhat more than occasional. The use of yvx7 as the 
seat of intellect, emotion, and moral qualities far exceeds its em- 
ployment in any other sense, but its use in the early meaning of a 
shade is surprisingly frequent. In the LXX it occurs regularly as 
the rendering of 52. In this literature for the first time we 
observe a distinct tendency to equate mvedua and yYux7, giving to 
the former even the task of denoting the unembodied or disembodied 
spirit or shade. Yap occurs infrequently, with the meanings “flesh”’ 
and “body,” common in Greek writers, plus the added meaning of 
“kinsman” and “living being” in writings translated from the 
Hebrew. 

Toward the problems that have largely inspired this study the 
investigation of the Jewish-Greek literature makes only a negative 
contribution. Nowhere does there appear a clearly defined or 
certainly implied dualistic doctrine attributing to matter an evil 
quality.t The only instances of sharp depreciation of the body 
as compared with the soul which occur in this literature are in an 
exhortation to courage in the face of death (Josephus, War, VII, 
337 ff. [8, 7]) which repeats if it does not echo the ideas long 
before expressed by Plato (Phaedo 66, 79; Crat. 400C) and almost 
contemporaneously by Plutarch (Consolatio ad Apollonium). No- 
where is there any elevation of rvedjua above Yux7, or of rvevpariKds 
above Yuxixds, though there is in Philo a possible starting-point for 
such a usage. Nowhere is there the antinomy of cap and mvedua 
which we shall later find in Paul, or the personification of the 
former as the principle of evil. 

t Cf. Bousset, Die Religion des Judenthums (2d ed.), p. 461. F. C. Porter, “The 
Yecer Hara,” in Biblical and Semitic Studies, by Members of the Faculty of Yale 
University, New York, 1901, has shown that the rabbis do not place the evil impulse 
in the body as distinguished from the soul, still less make the body the seat of the 
evil and the soul that of the good impulse (pp. 93-111). In their various efforts to 
account for the evil impulse they sometimes ascribe it to God and sometimes to man, 
but never explain it as inherent in the matter of which the human body is composed 


(p. 123). These results of the study of the rabbinic writers are in evident harmony 
with what we have discovered in the Jewish-Greek writers. 
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Before passing to the study of the usage of the New Testament 
and other religious writings of the early Christian period it may 
be well to summarize the results thus far reached, it being remem- 
bered that our study has not yet included the Hermetic literature, 
the magical papyri, the Gnostics, or any writings influenced by 
Christianity. 

IIvedua is throughout the classical period and with few if any 
exceptions among non-Jewish Greek writers to the end of the 
second century A.D. a physical term signifying wind, air, breath, 
breath of life. It is throughout this whole period a substantial, 
not a functional or individualizing, term. In the sixth century B.c. 
Anaximines said that rvedya cot dnp encompassed all things. In the 
same century Xenophanes said that the soul was mvedua, meaning 
by mvedua, however, evanescent breath. In the fifth century 
Empedocles found the source of all things in four roots—fire, water, 
earth, and air—and Diogenes made air (ap, not rvedyua) the ulti- 
mate principle of existence. In Aristotle’s day there were those 
who found in wvedya, defined as a vital and generative substance, 
the informing principle of all things, perhaps meaning, however, by 
‘all things” all living things, plants and animals. Zeno and his 
fellow-stoics repeat the statement of Xenophanes that the soul is 
mvedua, but add é&epyov and use mvedua rather in the sense of 
Aristotle than of-Xenophanes. Chrysippus, on the one side fol- 
lowing the line of Diogenes’ thought, says that the ultimate basis 
of things is self-moving zvedya, and on the other, that of Zeno and 
the contemporaries of Aristotle, makes rvedya a sort of nervous 
and vital fluid or vapor, which, proceeding from the ruling part of 
the soul to the organs of perception and generation, becomes sight, 
hearing, etc. Some of the Stoics say that the soul arises from the 
cooling of the mvedya in or surrounding the bodies of infants. 
Though in the fourth century B.c. Menander used the phrase 
Getov avedua, Posidonius (150 B.C.) was apparently the first to 
make the assertion that God is rvedua, adding, however, voepdv xal 
mup@bes. In the early Christian period Plutarch and Galen repeat 
the doctrines of Chrysippus with reference to the origin of the soul. 
Plutarch also discusses the distinction between the soul of man, the 
irrational soul of animals, the principle of growth in plants, and the 
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power of cohesion in stones, but does not apply the term zvedyua to 
either of the latter two. Galen, however, distinctly speaks of the 
éxrixov mvedua, meaning by this what Plutarch had called és, and 
finally Sextus Empiricus groups all these things together under the 
common term veya, identifying the rvedjya which is in man with 
that which permeates other animals, the plants, and the rocks. 

Only in the Greek translated from the Hebrew or written under 
the influence of Hebrew thought do we find the expression spirit 
of God, rvedua Ge00, or holy spirit, rvedua &yvor (the latter modeled 
after the eiov rvedua of the Greeks, but expressing a Hebrew idea). 
So also it is in this literature only that we find spirit of man, or 
spirit meaning a shade, an angel, or a demon.’ Even in these 
writers the word often has a certain quantitative force, inherited 
not only from its Greek, but also from its Hebrew ancestry. 

On the other hand, with rare and almost negligible exceptions 
yvx7 is throughout the whole period of this study a functional and 
individual, not a substantial term. From the earliest period of 
the Greek language of which we have remnants the Greeks believed 
that there was in man a something which, existing in the body in 
life, departed from it in death. This Homer calls yYvxq, using it 
most frequently for the shade as it exists in the underworld after 
death, but sometimes, also, apparently for the life of which it is 
the seat while it remains in the body. This early meaning, shade, 
though somewhat rare after the time of the tragic poets, is found 
even down to the end of our period. The meaning, life, likewise 
persists throughout the period. 

The far more common use of the word, however, from Pindar 
and the tragedians on is to denote that in the living man which 
feels, thinks, wills, and by virtue of which he is alive. The phi- 
losophers have their theories as to what it is composed of or the 
parts into which it is divided, but the constant meaning of the term, 
that about which these theories are proposed, is the soul as the seat 
of life, intelligence, and emotion. Aristotle’s definition, “‘The soul 
is that by which we live and perceive and initiate thought” (I. 4142), 
would hold for practically all Greek writers. That Aristotle and 


*To this statement Dion Hal. i. 31. 28 is the only observed exception; cf. 
American Journal of Theology, July, 1914, p. 402. 
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other writers after him ascribe soul to animals and plants, meaning, 
however, to impute to them not all the powers of the human soul 
but only certain lower ones; that some writers ascribe soul to the 
universe and to God; that by metonymy man, possessing a soul, 
is called a soul, the word thus becoming equivalent to “person”’; 
that in Jewish-Greek writers, under the influence of the Hebrew 
WES, yvux7 means any living being; and that Philo once or twice 
uses yux7 as other Greek writers use rvedua for soul-stuff—all these 
exceptional and more or less consciously tropical usages in no way 
obscure the fact that the prevailing and all-but-constant use of the 
term from Pindar to Sextus Empiricus is to denote the human soul 
as that in which reside life, emotion, thought, and will, and that the 
term is functional and not substantial. 

Lap, properly meaning flesh, the soft portion of the body of an 
animal, living or once living, retains this meaning throughout all 
the periods we have been studying. In them all it is also used by 
metonymy for the whole body. In Greek writings translated from 
the Hebrew it has also two meanings derived from the tropical use of 
the Hebrew “02, namely, kindred, and a corporeal living creature, 
a corporeally conditioned living being. Neither in non-Jewish nor 
in Jewish writers does the term seem to have acquired any ethical 
significance. Like c@ya, it is spoken of in terms of disparagement 
as compared with the soul, and in Philo it is once used in some- 
what remote antithesis to rvedua. It is nowhere used to express 
the notion that matter is the source or cause of moral evil. Plato 
regarded the body as a burden upon the soul, and later writers, 
perhaps influenced by him, notably Philo and Seneca, express 
similar views. There are traces in Plato, and much later in neo- 
Pythagoreanism of the idea that the disorder of the universe is 
traceable to the matter which enters into its composition. But 
in the literature we have been examining these two ideas do not 
seem to have been united in a formal doctrine that the moral evil 
men do is traceable to the fact that the body is composed of 
matter. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


WAS JOHN THE BAPTIST THE SIGN OF JONAH? 


The Dutch scholar Wilhelm Brandt suggested in 1893 (Die Evangeli- 
sche Geschichte, p. 459, n. 2) that, by his famous allusion to the sign of 
Jonah, Jesus meant his predecessor John. In 1910 (Die jiidischen Bap- 
tismen, pp. 82-84) Brandt argued the point more at length. The idea 
was developed from Brandt’s suggestion by Canon Cheyne, in his 
article “John the Baptist” in the Encyclopedia Biblica (II, col. 2502), 
and later by Alban Blakiston (John the Baptist and His Relation to Jesus 
[x92], pp. 220f., n. 54). Independently and on different lines the 
same identification was argued by Professor B. W. Bacon (The Sermon 
on the Mount [1902], p. 232; The Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate 
[1910], p. 350; Christianity Old and New [1914], p. 160). Whether the 
suggestion was made prior to Brandt I have not been able to discover; 
it does not seem to be noticed in the commentaries, so far as I have 
examined them. It seems, however, to be of sufficient interest to war- 
rant some attention. 

The /ogion in question is found in Mark (8:11 f.) and was apparently 
alsoinQ. Matthew hasit twice (16: 1, 4, parallel to Mark, and 12: 38-42, 
paralleled by Luke 11: 29-32,doubtless from Q). Theallusion to the sign 
of Jonah fails in Mark, but it is found in both the Q passages. The 
questioners who demand of Jesus a sign are “the Pharisees” in Mark, 
“Pharisees and Sadducees” in Matt., chap. 16, “some of the scribes 
and Pharisees” in Matt., chap. 12. In Luke the question fails altogether 
in this context, and the logion is delivered before a throng of indefinite 
6xAo.. The demand for a sign Luke gives in 11:16, where the question- 
ers are “others” of his critics, parallel to those who say, “By Beelzebub 
casteth he out devils.’ Clearly the original auditors are Pharisees, 
who demand some direct supernatural attestation of Jesus’ claim to 
speak for God, such as was so often vouchsafed to the prophets of old, 
from Moses on. Jesus’ reply rebukes the demand for such a sign as an 
evidence of faithlessness toward God, and roundly declares that none 
such will be forthcoming—save the sign of Jonah (Matt. 12:39 adds 
“the prophet”). Quite obviously Jesus’ works of healing and the like, 
which later Christians denominated “miracles,” and used precisely 
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as signs divinely given to attest Jesus’ supernatural status, did not have 
this value for his critics or for himself. ‘‘ Miracles,” in the dogmatic 
sense, he repudiates, and censures the reliance upon them as lack of 
faith, with a sure spiritual and psychological insight. But one sign, he 
declares, is vouchsafed to his generation, the sign of Jonah. What 
is meant ? 

It is obvious that he does not mean any miracle, in the traditional 
sense, specifically not the prodigious miracle of Jonah’s adventure with 
the whale, of which Matthew, like most moderns, immediately thinks 
at the mention of Jonah’s name. Without repeating the familiar dis- 
cussion, we may assume that Jesus’ meaning is essentially that set forth 
in Luke’s comment (11:30): ‘For as Jonah became a sign to the Nine- 
vites, so also shall the Son of Man be to this generation.” In other 
words, the prophet himself is the sign; specifically, the prophet as he 
preaches his message of repentance. The Ninevites shall condemn 
this generation in the judgment, for at Jonah’s preaching they repented, 
whereas, despite the fact that something more than Jonah is here, this 
generation makes no response to this sign, and even contumaciously 
demands one of another sort. The general meaning is clear. 

But the comment which parallels the Son of Man, i.e., Jesus, with 
Jonah is from the evangelist, not from Jesus himself, and it is not yet 
clear whether this identification corresponds to Jesus’ own intention. 
Does he mean himself and his own work by something more significant 
than Jonah, something of greater wisdom than Solomon? The first 
evangelist’s comment (Matt. 12:40) also identifies the sign with the 
Son of Man, or with something which happens to him; it might be held, 
therefore, that the comments of both Matthew and Luke rest upon an 
original saying in which this identification was made, and the common 
phrase “Son of Man” was used. But the complete divergence of the 
two comments renders this most unlikely; it is inevitable that any early 
Christian should suppose that the reference was to Jesus himself, and 
“the Son of Man”’ is Jesus’ regular phrase for alluding to himself in the 
third person, as he must necessarily do here. We are, then, free to 
inquire: What prophet or prophetic activity is the sign of Jonah? 

According to Brandt, Jesus would very naturally parallel John, who 
came crying to the people of Israel, “Repent, for the kingdom of God is 
at hand,” with Jonah, who came to Nineveh with the cry, “Repent, 
for yet forty days and Nineveh shall be destroyed.”’ Both men are 
distinctively prophets and preachers of repentance. Jesus has the 
most exalted opinion of John, and calls him, in another connection, 
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greater than all the prophets, yes, the greatest of all that have been born 
of women (Matt. 11:9-11, Luke 7:26-28). The appearance of so 
notable a figure in this generation ought surely to be significant, and set 
the people to thinking. That John was everywhere held to be a prophet 
(Mark 11:32), and that Jesus was explained as John come again, show 
that the Baptist could very properly be spoken of as a sign to this 
generation. Indeed, Jesus himself uses him as a sign, of a somewhat 
different sort, in Mark 9:12f. (Matt. 17:12). Elijah came, and they 
did unto him even as they would; and how is it written of the Son of 
Man! And Brandt makes an interesting point in citing Jesus’ figurative 
reference to John in Matt. 11:7 f. (Luke 7:24 f.). Was hea reed shaken 
by the wind (like the inconstant Jonah), or one clothed in elegant attire 
(like Solomon in all his glory, clothed in splendor, dwelling in a king’s 
palace)? No, he was more than these; something more than Jonah, 
more than Solomon. 

Bacon stresses the contrast of this utterance “with Jesus’ invariable 
reserve regarding his own personality in public address,” which would 
seem to indicate that he could not be referring to himself. Given 
the reference to John, how appropriate, Bacon goes on, is the parable of 
the House Swept and Garnished, which immediately follows in Matthew 
and almost immediately precedes in Luke, and so must have stood in this 
context in Q! Does not the parable mean that this generation, though 
it had seemed to be purged by John’s activity, yet, because it did not 
receive God’s spirit, brought by the preaching of Jesus, was falling a prey 
to spirits more evil than those which John had expelled ? 

It is a peculiarity of Bacon’s view that he refers to John only the 
comparison with Jonah, that with Solomon being referred to Jesus 
himself, or, more specifically, to “the gracious call of God extended 
through Jesus to repentant sinners” (Sermon on the Mount, p. 235). Or, 
in other words, “‘The Baptist had come like Jonah to the Ninevites 
crying, ‘Yet forty days and Nineveh shall be destroyed.’ His ministry 
was a sign from God to an unbelieving generation, but not the greatest 
sign. The works of mercy and grace, the glad tidings to the poor, for- 
giveness and restoration, the winning, gracious appeal of a divine 
Father’s love, which constituted the ministry of Jesus, were ‘a greater 
matter than Solomon,’ a final plea of ‘the Wisdom of God,’ whose 
function is to seek out and save the erring’ (Christianity Old and New, 
p. 160). I have quoted Bacon’s own words here, as offering, to my 
mind, the most persuasive argument for the thesis in question. Cheyne, 
as usual, makes less appeal to conviction when he resorts to philological 
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arguments. He follows Brandt, but ascribes to Jesus an explanatory 
saying equivalent to Luke 11:30, with a play upon the names *3"" 
and wom. “As Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so shall also Johanan 
be to this generation.” Blakiston repeats the points made by Brandt 
and Cheyne. 

What shall we say of the argument? That it has at first sight 
something persuasive must at once be admitted, especially as set forth 
by Bacon. But closer examination seems to render it untenable, 
whether with Brandt, Cheyne, and Blakiston we apply both the sign 
of Jonah and the sign of Solomon to John, or whether with Bacon we 
apply the latter to Jesus. In regard to this point it seems clear that 
the parallel clauses have the same reference, i8od wAciov “Iwva S38 and 
idod wAciov Zodouavos SSe. One of these can hardly refer to the work 
of John, now dead and gone, the other to the work of the speaker, 
still in full course. And the whole context makes clear that we have 
here one sign, not two; the reference to the wisdom of Solomon is but 
a parallel, illustrative of the same figure just described in terms of Jonah. 
No sign shall be given save the single sign of Jonah, one prophetic 
personality with his summons to repentance. The entire context would 
be different if Jesus’ response to his critics were an appeal to two signs, 
two prophetic personalities, one the antitype of Jonah, the other of 
Solomon. 

Let us examine, then, the considerations offered for referring the 
sign of Jonah to John. Cheyne’s play on names need not detain us. 
That John and Jonah are parallel as preachers of repentance, as prophets 
sent with a message from God, is of course true; but it is equally true 
that Jesus was the same. He too came with the cry, “Repent, for the 
Kingdom of God is at hand!” (Matt. 4:17; Mark 1:15). His own 
prophetic consciousness is assuredly not less keen than his conviction 
that John is a prophet, and comes to frequent expression, as clearly dis- 
tinguishable from his messianic consciousness. Or, rather, we cannot 
really speak of Jesus’ messianic consciousness at all; he was never 
conscious of being Messiah, as in truth he was not Messiah, yet. He 
only believed himself called and appointed to the messiahship, which is a 
very different thing. But he was very distinctly and directly conscious 
of being a prophet, with a message of God to deliver. His first public 
words, according to Mark, imply this: “Repent, and believe in the 
gospel,” the divine message of which I am the spokesman. It is true 
that he called John more than a prophet and the greatest of men. We 
could hardly expect him to add “except myself.” He thought more 
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highly of John than any Christian since has done, yet we can see, from 
his own words, that his own prophetic consciousness rose above anything 
he said of John. It is indeed quite proper to speak of “his invariable 
reserve regarding his own personality in public address,” which is too 
often overlooked, but it must not be pushed too far. Just before the 
passage we are considering, we read (Matt. 12:28--32): “If I by the 
Spirit of God cast out demons, then is the kingdom of God come upon 
FOE. ..2- He that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth. Therefore I say unto you, Every sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy against the 
Spirit shall not be forgiven,” etc. These are words spoken publicly 
to the Pharisees, and mean, if they mean anything, the consciousness of a 
prophet in whom the very Spirit of God dwelt and did its works. Or 
go back to the preceding chapter (11:20-24) and read how Jesus 
“began to upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty works were 
done, because they repented not. Woe unto thee, Chorazin; woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida..... And thou, Capernaum .... thou shalt go 
down unto Hades: for if the mighty works had been done in Sodom 
which were done in thee, it would have remained unto this day.” Here is 
a prophetic consciousness that finds an expression not less exalted than 
that which uses of itself the language, “the sign of Jonah, something 
more than Jonah, something more than Solomon.” If we seek modesty 
here, we may find it in the neuter Aewv, which obviously designates, not 
Jesus in his own person, but what he signifies and brings to men. And 
in this passage, too, we see the cities upbraided because they repented 
not—at Jesus’ preaching—precisely as a little later this generation is 
upbraided because it repented not at a preaching compared with that of 
Jonah. The parallel is very close. “All things have been delivered 
unto me of my Father. .... Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you and 
learn of me.” Are these words not such as to furnish a background for 
the consciousness out of which the sign-of-Jonah utterance comes? Or 
these (10:32-42): “Every one who shall confess me before men, him will 
I also confess before my Father which is in heaven. .... I came to set 
a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother. .... He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me..... He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. 
He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me,” etc. There is an abundance of such words, which 
go beyond the sign-of-Jonah passage in the intensity of prophetic con- 
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sciousness to which they give expression. To be sure, some of these 
sayings are doubtless spoken privately to the disciples; some are probably 
not spoken by Jesus at all, or not in just this wording. But we cannot 
draw our blue pencil through them all on the ground that Jesus cannot 
have so spoken, since we may know how he can have spoken only from 
our record of how he did speak. After all legitimate critical excision and 
discounting, there remains sufficient utterance of this kind to make it 
altogether plausible that Jesus said of himself, ‘No sign shall be given 
save the sign of Jonah; something more than Jonah, something more 
than Solomon, is here.” If it is insisted that John, not Jesus, is the 
characteristic preacher of repentance, the synoptic data do not bear 
out the observation. eravoéw is found once on the lips of the Baptist, 
eleven times on the lips of Jesus; the noun perdvow. occurs in two sayings 
of John, in three of Jesus. This is not to minimize the prominence of 
this conception in John; it is only to show that Jesus also is a fit parallel 
to Jonah. 

There remain the allusions to the reed shaken by the wind and to 
those who wear soft rajment (Matt. 11:7f.; Luke 7:24f.), which 
Brandt, Cheyne, and Blakiston take as suggesting Jonah and Solomon 
respectively. If this were so, the passage would necessarily have 
originally been part of the same utterance as the sign-of-Jonah context. 
So Brandt and Blakiston: the latter would attach Matt. 11: 7-11 (Luke 
7:24-28) to Matt. 12:39-42 (Luke 11:29-32). But there is no real 
warrant for such connection. Each passage has its own setting and its 
own distinct occasion. In the one case, as a sequel to the query of 
John’s disciples, Jesus has said, “This is he of whom it is written, Behold, 
I send my messenger,” and, according to Matthew, at any rate, has gone 
on directly to declare, “He is Elijah, which was to come.” It is hard 
to believe that in the same utterance Jesus would equate John with 
another prophet, Jonah; and the adding of Solomon to the list makes 
it even less credible. The other passage has an equally definite occa- 
sion in the demand of certain Pharisees for a sign, which circumstance 
conditions the wording of the saying. It is a simple comment on the 
demand for a sign. And if this passage preceded the other, it would 
be equally difficult to believe that Jesus would go on to say, “This is 
Elijah,”’ and to quote the Malachi prophecy of Elijah’s appearing, after 
he had begun by saying, “John is the sign of Jonah, that of which Jonah 
and Solomon were only imperfect types.” It seems clear that the two 
passages in their occasions and contexts are different, and cannot be 
satisfactorily fitted together. 
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Moreover, are not the suggested applications a little far-fetched ? 
dvOpwrov év padaxois ivarios judecpévov is surely intended to charac- 
terize a courtier rather than the king. Notice how the clause that 
follows, of ra paraxa opodtvres év ois oixoig trav Baciréwv (Luke, of év 
iparicpa évddgw xai tpvpy imdpxovres év rots Bacrrelos ciciv) is plural; 
quite certainly Jesus has here in mind the hangers-on about a royal court, 
who make life easy for themselves by subserviency to the ruler. The 
contrast of John’s attitude toward Herod Antipas at once comes to mind. 
That the allusion is to the king, specifically to King Solomon, is in the 
highest degree improbable. Here the point made concerning the 
dweller in kings’ houses is that he has every luxury of dress and food; 
the sole point mentioned concerning Solomon in the other passage is not 
in the least his luxury, but his wisdom. He is cited as a type of what is 
good, of the prophet of the new dispensation (whether John or Jesus). 
The man of soft raiment, on the contrary, is reprehended, cited as a 
type of what is scorned and held up as worthless. In truth the two 
passages have no connection one with the other. 

Even more far-fetched seems the equation of Jonah with the reed 
shaken by the wind. It is not entirely clear what is actually implied 
by the figure of the reed, but, granting that it means instability and in- 
constancy, as most of the commentators assume, there is no reason to 
think specifically of Jonah, who was stubborn enough until he was 
driven by the irresistible divine Power to his task and even then had the 
hardihood to criticize the merciful dispensation of God to the repentant 
city. The connection here is in truth artificial and arbitrary, and fails 
to suggest any original relation of the two passages. The reed is spoken 
of with reproach; Jonah is mentioned, not in criticism, but in the loftiest 
terms of praise. 

As for the parable of the House Swept and Garnished, it is reasoning 
in a circle to make it support the reference of “the sign” to John, for 
there are no independent grounds for making the parable itself refer 
to John. Only if it formed part of a context which clearly dealt with the 
Baptist would we have ground for finding in it some allusion to him; 
whether the present context is concerned with him is precisely the 
question at issue. The meaning of the parable is obscure; it is by no 
means certain that the impersonal phrase, “the unclean spirit, when he 
is gone out of the man,” is an allusion to the cleansing of Jewish life sup- 
posedly wrought by John or by Jesus. The moment of driving out the 
demon, which would make the point of this comparison, is precisely 
the moment omitted in the parable. But even if Jesus were meaning to 
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contrast an earlier cleansing with a later relapse, the reference could as 
easily be to the following of his own initial success by an indifference which 
rapidly grew into the opposition which is the occasion of the very pas- 
sages under discussion. Finally, even if the departure of the demon were 
a parabolic allusion to John’s salutary influence, that fact would not 
make it the more likely that John was also meant by the sign of Jonah. 
The two things are not brought into sufficiently close connection to 
support each other. 

In conclusion, two general considerations make against the proposed 
exegesis. The demand brought to Jesus is that he should show some 
sign that would serve as his legitimation: Sddcxare OéAopey ard cod 
onpeiov ideiv (Matt. 11:38); érnpwrov abrév onpciov éx rod otpavod émdeigar 
avrots (Matt. 16:1); {yrotvres wap’ abrod onpciov dro tov otpavod (Mark 
8:11); onpetov é€ otpavod eyrovy wap abrod (Luke 11:16). The sign 
must come from him, or be something directly related to himself. 
Those who make John the sign of Jonah explain him as a sign to 
this generation of God’s mercy, or God’s wrath, or of the approaching 
end of this aeon, of the coming judgment, but not as a sign of Jesus, 
something that will show what he is and that God is with him. . If 
Jesus replies, “‘I myself am the only sign you shall have,” the connection 
is clear. If he says, “God gave you a sign in John the Baptist,” he 
ignores the point of the Pharisees’ demand, and speaks of something 
quite different. Proof is required that the preaching of Jesus is from 
heaven; the only proof is the preaching itself, says Jesus. However 
true it is to say that John the Baptist was a sign to his generation that the 
end of all things was at hand, it is quite meaningless for Jesus to point 
to him as a sign of the validity of his own message. 

And, in the second place, it is not wholly without force that the 
earliest tradition, as it found expression in Q, clearly understood the 
reference to be to Jesus himself. If the saying had originally been part 
of the speech concerning the Baptist, as Brandt supposes, it would 
be difficult to account for the fact that in Q all memory of its original 
meaning is lost, and it is made a wholly distinct Jogion, with a setting 
and a context all its own. Both Matthew and Luke, though their 
source does not explicitly explain the reference, without a moment’s 
hesitation identify the sign of Jonah with the Son of Man, their Master. 
Unless far more cogent evidence can be offered to the contrary than we 
have yet seen, we should make the same identification. 


CLayTon R. Bowen 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
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BIBLE PROPHECIES AND THE PLAIN MAN 


The book which bears the above title’ may be given a little attention 
as a symptom rather than for its intrinsic value. It represents a class 
of works of which some have already been published and more are 
likely to appear in the near future. To understand them we need to bear 
in mind the periodic recurrence of the millennial expectation of believers. 
Especially at times of political upheaval like the present, speculation 
concerning the time of the end or of the Second Advent becomes active. 
The messianic program taken over from Judaism declares that extraor- 
dinary convulsions of nature and of the nations will presage the great 
event. At each crisis, therefore, enthusiastic souls discern the birth- 
pangs of the new age. Such books as the one before us are to be looked 
for. This one professes to be written for the plain man. It is possible, 
however, that the plain man will be puzzled by it rather than edified. 

The fundamental assumption is that the purpose of the prophetic 
books of both parts of our Bible is to set forth the course of human 
history throughout long ages. The fortunes of the church for nineteen 
centuries were thus recorded in advance. Specifically we may say that 
the Book of Revelation “contains the series of all the remarkable events 
and changes of the state of the Christian Church to the end of the world” 
(p. 23). The inference which the writer wishes us to draw is that the 
present world-war was foreseen by the author of the Apocalypse, and 
that his interpreter is authorized to say, on the ground of his study of the 
book, that the end of the present dispensation is at hand. Of course 
if the alleged predictions can be shown to be accurate accounts of events 
in the history of the church down to the present there will be strong 
presumption that the forecast of the brief period remaining to this 
generation is correct. 

The plain man may at first be impressed by this claim, since it makes 
use of the popular conception of prophetic inspiration. If he stops to 
reflect, however, he will discover that Scripture itself nowhere claims to 
reveal a long series of future events. The purpose of revelation as defined 

* Bible Prophecies and the Plain Man. By Marr Murray. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1915. xiv+319 pages. 
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in revelation itself is quite different. All divinely inspired Scriptures, we 
are told, are profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness. For these ends is it necessary that the long course 
of Christian history should be known in advance? To ask the question 
is to answer it. If this foreknowledge is essential, then it must be con- 
fessed that revelation has failed of its object; for it is obvious that not 
one in ten thousand of those who have read their Bibles in time past have 
had any accurate idea of the program of history there alleged to be laid 
down. The plain man will be both pained and puzzled to discover that 
the exponent of prophecy thus really confesses the impotence of Scripture 
to reach the goal for which it (ostensibly) set out. He will begin to suspect 
that the expositor is in fact reading his own fancies into the Bible. The 
fundamental assumption, without which his whole scheme falls to the 
ground, is that in certain passages a given number of days stands for 
so many years. The period singled out is that of 1,260 days given by 
the Apocalypse twice (11:3 and 12:6). This is taken to mean so many 
years, and of course if we choose our starting-point aright we can make 
the end of the period come in this present year, as we could make it 
come in any other year by shifting the terminus a quo. But for the 
primary assumption that a day means a year there is no support in 
Scripture itself. One passage there is, to be sure, in which a day is 
put fora year. This is where Ezekiel symbolizes the period of the exile 
by lying on his side “a day for a year.” But in this solitary instance the 
explanation is given with the command. In Daniel and Revelation there 
is no hint of this sort of symbolism. When the author of Daniel says, 
“‘Blessed is he who waits and comes to the end of the thousand three 
hundred and thirty-five days,”’ there is no reason to suppose that he 
meant any but literal days. It would be nonsense to encourage the 
reader to hold out 1,335 years! And when the apocalyptic writer 
affirms that the domination of the beast shall last forty-two months, and 
in immediate connection that the two witnesses shall prophesy 1,260 
days (the same period), there is no reason to suppose that anything but 
the literal sense of the words is to be understood. 

If the plain man looks a little into the history of interpretation he will 
find that all the earlier calculations concerning the date of the end have 
been mistaken. The first generation of Christians looked for the Second 
Coming in their own time. Ticonius thought it would come in the 
year 380, Lactantius fixed upon 500, Beatus upon 780; as the year 1000 
approached there was a very general expectation of the end of the world 
and the final judgment to come at that time; Joachim of Floris dated 
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it at 1260, Joannes Annius at 1481, early Protestant commentators at 
1554. In the seventeenth century Dutch believers looked for the imme- 
diate setting up of the Kingdom of God, and announced that the stand- 
ard of the Lord was already raised at Amsterdam. About the same 
time the Fifth Monarchy men in England entertained the same idea. 
Napier, the Scotch mathematician, determined the date 1688 as the one 
indicated, while Whiston, widely known as a biblical scholar, fixed on 
1715 and later on 1734. Bengel, another biblical scholar, named 1836; 
Miller, who had a considerable following in this country, had his people 
prepare their robes for 1843. Since his time the end of the age or of the 
world has been predicted for the years 1866, 1882, 1914, and probably 
at intermediate dates. Now it must again be pushed forward. This 
constant shifting condemns the whole process. It still remains true 
that it is not for us to know the times and the seasons which the Father 
has put in his own power. 

What makes the case serious is that those who publish these specula- 
tions undermine faith in the Scriptures. This is not their purpose— 
this we freely acknowledge. They are devout believers in the inspiration 
of the Bible, and in fact hold the most rigid theory of inspiration. They 
denounce modern critical study of the books as one evidence of the 
degeneracy of our age, and therefore one of the signs of the end. Yet 
they are willing to have people believe that their crude calculations of 
the time of the end are based upon the infallible declarations of God 
himself. Why else should they publish them? They may not in so 
many words claim divine authority for the statements that the British are 
the lost Ten Tribes, that our own nation is the tribe of Manasseh, that 
the British royal family is descended from David," that the coronation 
stone at Westminster is the stone which served Jacob for a pillow, that 
the Prussians are really the objects of divine denunciation under the 
name of Assyrians, that the Kaiser is Antichrist; but the tone in which 
these things are told shows that they are thought to have more than 
merely human attestation. The plain man may give them credence, 
but if he does it will be to his own hurt. 

Even if we were ready to accept the assertion that the second seal 
in the apocalyptic vision “reveals a mighty military power seeking to 
obtain domination and deluging the world with blood,” ard were ready 


*In confirmation of this assertion we read that one of the names of the present 
Prince of Wales is David, and that the day on which he is thirty years old will be the 
year 3000 from David’s coronation. If the author anywhere betrayed the slightest 
sense of humor we should suspect this to be a joke. 
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to identify this power with Prussia; or, again, if we were convinced that 
Daniel’s composite image symbolizes the destinies of the British Empire, 
we might still protest that our old friend the Great Pyramid ought not 
to be dragged into the witness-box. Yet here it is again, compelled to 
reveal to the plain man the whole course of human history. The Bible, 
it seems, is not enough to give us the revelation we crave. The great 
monument of stone is an even more wonderful revelation. Built by 
Shem or by Melchizedek, it is not only evidence of superhuman technical 
skill on the part of the human architect, but also a sign and witness of 
God, “‘a prophet whose words are available for the ears of every genera- 
tion which has the faith to understand and take heed.” Pity ’tis that 
this inspired prophet has been dumb throughout so many centuries. A 
hundred generations have seen it without any suspicion of its great 
secret. Only in the nineteenth century there arose an interpreter, the 
Scotch astronomer who proclaimed the message to the world. And he, 
the only one who understood it, must have misunderstood it, for he made 
it declare that the end of human history was to come in the year 1883. 

The plain man who reads this book will not only be puzzled. I fear 
he will lose his religious faith. The Millerites who in the last century 
prepared for the Advent in 1843 lost faith, many of them, not only in 
their leader, but also in the Bible. They reasoned that God had defi- 
nitely promised the millennium for a certain date. The time specified 
had come and gone without any millennium. God had therefore 
deceived them, or else there had been no revelation. In either case their 
faith was gone. It is to be feared that such books as the one before us 
may be followed by a similar revulsion of feeling. The religious exalta- 
tion produced by the present war may stimulate fantastic expectations 
such as those we have here considered. If so, the last state may be worse 
than the first. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BIBLE SOCIOLOGY 


The Abingdon Press, which is known to be affiliated with one of the 
leading evangelical denominations, is issuing a series of textbooks for 
Bible-study. The books are designed to meet the need of a more com- 
plete and comprehensive study of the Bible in all the colleges. The 
volume before us is one of this series! The progress made in the last 

* The Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. By Theodore Gerald Soares, 


Ph.D.,D.D. New York and Cincinnati: Abingdon Press (no date, but the copyright 
is dated 1915). 8vo. 385 pages. 
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few years in our apprehension of the Bible is well illustrated by this 
book. The traditional point of view, which was chiefly concerned 
with evidences of inspiration and inerrancy, is quietly ignored, and we 
have a genuinely historical discussion, laying the emphasis where we 
are learning more and more to lay it—on the social development of the 
Hebrew people. And this social development is not taken as something 
apart from the stream of human history. The point of view is the 
broadly human. As the author says: “The only way to appreciate 
the development of religion is to realize how it enters into the social life 
of a people and relates itself to their institutions.” 

The greater part of the work is devoted to Israel, although the last 
hundred pages present the social teaching of Jesus. After an intro- 
ductory sketch of the evolution of Hebrew social institutions, these 
institutions—the family, slavery, economic status—are taken up in 
detail. Political organization has a group of chapters to itself, as have 
religious observances. The discussion of the synagogue comes at the 
end of this group, and closes the first main division of the book. The 
second main division is concerned with the prophets and their teach- 
ing, the sages coming in as a pendant. The third part, as already indi- 
cated, takes up the social teachings of Jesus. Each chapter is followed 
by directions for study in the form of questions to be answered after 
study of certain sections of the text. 

The book seems well adapted for the purpose which it is intended to 
serve. Detailed comment is unnecessary. At the first reading the 
student may not be sufficiently impressed by the fact that the motive 
behind Israel’s social development was not consciously economic but 
religious. The cry of the prophets was for obedience to the will of God. 
Social justice was their aim, because social justice is the will of God. 
Our author’s statement, “Jehovah wills health and happiness to men 
and all the good earth has been given to them and he hates tyranny and 
injustice”’ seems to attribute to them a theory which was not distinctly 
in their minds. That Jehovah hates tyranny and injustice was their 
starting-point undoubtedly, but the hot indignation aroused by par- 
ticular cases of oppression did not stop to reflect on all the earth’s being 
given for the health and happiness of men. 

In a few instances the author seems to rely too much on the docu- 
ments in our hands. Thus, he speaks of Abraham’s three hundred and 
eighteen retainers as though they were historically verifiable. The 
chapter of Genesis which tells of them is on good grounds suspected to 
be a legend of comparatively late date. The conception of law does not 
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seem to have been quite clearly worked out. The statement is: “Law 
was not thought of as the result of enactment, but as the time-honored 
custom of the tribe or nation. It was God who gave laws.” The two 
sentences represent two different ways of looking at law, and the two 
should be sharply distinguished. The earliest source of law, if we call 
it law, was tribal custom. “It is not so done in Israel” was sufficient 
to condemn an act as criminal. But where tribal custom was not clear 
there was always an appeal to an authority, primarily to the divinity at 
the sanctuary, later to the king. The king gave laws just as truly as 
God did. In neither case was there statutory enactment, but when the 
body of case law came to be of a certain size it was promulgated by 
statute. At least I can see no difference between the solemn publication 
of Deuteronomy and the publication of Hammurabi’s Code. Professor 
Soares has the correct apprehension, as is shown by his discussion on 
pp. 136 ff., but this does not seem quite consistent with the passage just 
quoted. 

Exegetical tradition is on the side of the statement that the Hebrew 
word translated “‘atone” means “to cover.” The tradition, however, 
rests on very insecure foundations. The verb used is one of the technical 
liturgical terms whose original meaning is lost to us. I put a query also 
at the statement that the scapegoat was sent into the desert symbolically 
to carry the sins out of sight. To the early worshiper, and doubtless 
also to the priests who formulated the code, the sins were conceived 
realistically, and were in actual fact loaded upon the goat and carried 
into the desert. 

These are minor matters. The book as a whole will command the 
approval of thoughtful men, and it is to be hoped that it will be widely 
used by the class for which it is intended. 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BABYLONIAN LETTERS OF THE HAMMURABI PERIOD" 


During the past ten years there have appeared no less than ten 
publications in the new Babylonian series of the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, including one of Aramaic divination texts. 
The latest is by Professor Arthur Ungnad of Jena, who during a leave of 

* Babylonian Letters of the Hammurabi Period. By Arthur Ungnad. University 


of Pennsylvania. The University Museum Publications of the Babylonian Section, 
Vol. VII. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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absence occupied the Clark chair of Assyriology at the University of 
Pennsylvania for the year 1913-14. The volume of early Babylonian 
letters is the result of his efforts during that year. 

The work contains 131 numbers and fragments of letters belonging to 
the Hammurabi dynasty, including an administrative document, No. 37, 
and a letter belonging to the Assyrian period. Among them is a dated 
letter, No. 89, written in the reign of Ammi-zaduga. Dated letters 
are rarely found. The Assyrian letter, No. 132, is a message from a king, 
but unfortunately it is only imperfectly preserved. Although a number 
of fragments have been included which do not have any value, the volume 
on the whole contains many valuable texts, and is an important contri- 
bution to the epistolary literature of the Babylonians. Eight of the 
texts are translated in the Introduction, but the author expects to pub- 
lish translations of all in the second part of his Babylonische Briefe. 

It is gratifying that Ungnad is not one of those who copy closely 
written texts in such a way that they appear more difficult to read than 
the originals. His copies are clear and easily read. Besides, his reputa- 
tion for exact scholarship inspires confidence in his reproductions. 

The largest portion of the letters contained in the volume were pur- 
chased from dealers, and came from Sippar. About a score and a half 
were discovered at Nippur, through the work of the expeditions conducted 
by Peters and Haynes. These letters the author assigns to the time of 
Hammurabi and Samsi-iluna. From internal evidence, and especially 
with the assistance of name lists made up from the names which occur 
upon dated legal documents, the author has attempted to present the 
letters in historical order, and has assigned them to this or that reign. 
It is interesting to note that the letters from Nippur show a more archaic 
style of writing than those from Sippar. The contract literature from 
the same site exhibits the same peculiarity. At Sippar and Babylon, 
although these were cities not far removed from Nippur, the script is 
more simplified. Two letters mention the king’s name in the salutation: 
for example, “‘may thy welfare be lasting before Shamash, Marduk, and 
my lord Ammi-ditana.”’ In this respect these two letters seem to be 
unique. 

The letters deal chiefly with official business in connection with 
the temple. Many of them were written by or to a high official, and in 
some instances perhaps to the king. There are also letters referring 
to private affairs. Although as a rule there are few letters from such 
archives that contain any considerable material of value for the recon- 
struction of the life of the people, this class of literature is especially 
important for linguistic purposes, because of the many expressions 
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employed which were used in everyday life, and which are not found in 
the formal language of the legal documents or of the religious and other 
texts. 

The author, in discussing one of the official letters, briefly refers to the 
fact that it is not an original, but a copy that had been preserved in the 
archives at Sippar. The ancient Babylonians frequently have handed 
down copies of their letters. They were inclosed, addressed, and sealed 
like the original, and then preserved among the records in the archives 
of the temple. The author cites an instance of a rough draft, which 
contains signs and whole lines erased, having been preserved as the copy 
for the archives. Doubtless private individuals practiced the same 
custom, exactly as it is in vogue at present. In the Yale collection there 
are several letters from the administrative records of the Larsa temple, 
which were also received unopened. Upon the envelope is found the 
address, and also the impression of the seal of the sender. 

The publication under consideration includes “the famous Lushtamar 
tablet,” an incased letter which figured so prominently in the controversy 
some years ago at the University of Pennsylvania. The envelope has 
at last been removed, and the tablet translated. It is only just to those 
who precipitated that controversy to state that their contentions are 
fully substantiated by the contents of this letter. This tablet, as well 
as another in the same lot, deals with transgressions of what is known 
from the Hammurabi Code as the nipftu right, by which an obligee can 
take a slave or even a freeman of an obligor to work for him on account 
of the non-payment of a debt. It appears, however, that Lushtamar, 
although his claims against certain debtors, who were women, as shown 
by the tablet, had been satisfied, continued to hold their slaves. 

The volume contains an index of the proper names of the text. This 
shows that the Amorite personal names, so common in the legal docu- 
ments of this era from Northern Babylonia, are in evidence, as was to be 
expected. The number of foreign names is much smaller in the Nippur 
tablets. This is also the case with contracts and letters from cities 
farther south, as, for example, those from Larsa, as represented in the 
Yale collection, which contain for the most part pure Babylonian names. 

As an appendix to the letters of this period, Ungnad has published 
the text and also the translation of an inscription of Hammurabi. This 
was one of the first objects secured for the university’s collection, more 
than twenty-five years ago. It was purchased from a dealer, and appar- 
ently came from Abu-Habba, the ancient city called Sippar. The inscrip- 
tion is weathered considerably, but Ungnad has succeeded in deciphering 
all that is preserved. The inscription gives evidence that it was written 
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in the early part of the king’s reign, prior to his conquest of Elam and 
_Larsa; for in it Hammurabi calls himself simply “King of Babylon.” 
It refers to the building of the wall of Sippar, which, doubtless, is the 
event celebrated in the dates of the king. From them we learn that in his 
twenty-third year the foundations of the wall were laid, and that they 
were finished in the twenty-fifth year of his reign. Hammurabi called 
the wall which he constructed In-Qibit-Shamash-Hammurabi-mahiri-a- 
irshi-shumshu, which means, “by the command of Shamash may Ham- 
murabi not have any adversaries.” He closes his inscription, after 
recording some other pious deeds, with these words: “Truly I have 
established my splendid name daily in the mouth of the people, to be 
mentioned like that of a god, who for all times will never be forgotten.” 


A. T. Cray 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE ASIATIC DIONYSOS: 


The author of this book dips into the waters of Indic philology with 
a broad-meshed sieve and brings up—nothing. It is a pity that so 
much work should be wasted on such an antiquated mythological method. 
Her far-reaching conclusions are based on a very superficial knowledge 
of India. In the light of present-day knowledge it is fatuous to base a 
treatment of Soma on Langlois (1853) and Maury (1857). These 
books were written in the infancy of Vedic study and are negligible 
today. The bibliography at the end of the book is imposing at first 
glance; but no mention is made of a large number of recent books and 
articles which are indispensable for the author’s purpose. Miss Davis 
prefers to move in an atmosphere of hazy generalities. She adds up a 
long row of zeros and expects to get a positive number as an answer. 
Lack of space prevents citation of counter-evidence and mention of 
important discussions which, apparently, are unknown to Miss Davis. 

The aim of the book is to prove that the Dionysos cult of Greece 
was derived from the Vedic Soma cult. See p. 258: 

The elaborate chants of the priests were, it may be conceived, preserved 
in the form of cult-epithets, and the metaphors applied by them to the Soma 
crystallized into the picturesque myths attached to the legend of Dionysos. 


There must have been a wholesale disease of language in this “ remi- 
niscence of the Soma ritual”’ (p. 184) and this “process of the formation 


t The Asiatic Dionysos. By Gladys M. N. Davis. London: G. Bell & Sons, 
1914. x+276 pages. tos. 6d. 
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of myth from ritual” (p. 171). Further, in order to fill out her compari- 
sons, the author is compelled to draw upon many local cults from many 
different parts of Greece. If there was such wholesale and minute bor- 
rowing from a unified, hieratic Soma cult, why are the derivatives so 
scattered? As in the case of Civa and Vishnu, is it not likely that many 
local godlings and cults were fused into the Dionysos cult? Many of 
the epithets on which Miss Davis bases her conclusions are not typical 
of Soma but are applied indiscriminately to nearly all the other Vedic gods 
or belong to Soma secondarily. Our author has no understanding of the 
aristocratic and hieratic nature of the Soma cult; no knowledge of the 
symbolic, metaphorical, and hieratic aspect of Vedic diction; no com- 
prehension of the part played by Soma in the Vedic ritual as a whole. 
For the most part Soma is not anthropomorphic; he is merely compared 
to the objects she mentions, is not equated with them. Even here she 
is not consistent, for she maintains on the one hand the origin of myth 
from ritual and on the other hand makes great effort to prove anthropo- 
morphic forms of Soma corresponding to forms of Dionysos.* 

On the one hand Miss Davis presses into service every obscure Vedic 
epithet (such as that of the “thunderbolt,” p. 40, and of the “‘razor’s 
edge,”’ p. 44, note); on the other hand she finds utter disagreement in 
such general and important matters as the eschatology and theories of 
sleep (pp. 33, 40). If the acquaintance with the Vedic ritual was so 
minute that epithets occurring only once could be borrowed, it is unthink- 
able that there should be no traces of some of the more general charac- 
teristics of the Soma ritual, that there should be such fundamental 
differences between the Vedic and the Greek ritual. Why did not Agni 
and Indra, the most important figures in the Vedic pantheon, leave as 
much trace as Soma? The Vedic ritual is, to be sure, a Soma ritual; 
but it is chiefly directed to Indra. Soma is secondary. 

t See for instance pp. 169, 171, 172, 173, 177, 223 for untenable comparisons with 
Dionysos based on similes and secondary traits of Soma. All Vedic gods are more or 
less gods of safety, of creation, and of healing. The traits are secondary in the case 
of Soma (p. 195). Soma is not “largely a deity of the dead” (p. 41). The Apas 
“‘Waters” are not special attendants of Soma or equated with the Apsarasas (p. 148). 
The terms rsi, kavi, etc., are applied to Agni as often as to Soma. There is nothing 
in the passage (p. 141) to suggest in the faintest way a prototype of “Dionysos Mel- 
pomenos, the God of Tragic and Musical Festivals.” The comparisons of Soma to the 
ocean and to rain are secondary. They are based on the fact that water was mixed 
with the Soma and that the Soma vat was compared to an ocean. To derive Dionysos 
“ns from Soma is absurd (p. 146). There is no real parallel between the functions of 


the two. Surely su, “to flow,” from which Soma is derived, is very different from 
tev, “to rain,” applied to Dionysos. 
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Miss Davis alleges two currents of Indian influence on Greece (pp. 6, 
134, 168, 244-46), one during the thirteenth century, the other between 
the eighth and the sixth centuries B.c., but without trying to locate 
definitely the home of the Vedic Aryans during the thirteenth century 
(except for the hazy generalities of pp. 135, 168) and without discriminat- 
ing between the Soma ritual of the thirteenth century and that of the 
sixth century. She finds in Zagreus “a reference to his (Dionysos) 
identity with Homa the plant-god of Zagros”’ (p. 156), but does not try 
to show what connection there was between the Vedic Soma ritual and 
the Zagros range. Her conception of the relation of the Rig Veda to the 
Avesta is most naive. See pp. 134-35 and especially p. 23: “In the 
absence of documents which would show the philosophical side of Zoro- 
astrianism, we must naturally turn to these semitheological speculations 
of the kindred Indian race as evidence for what may have been the state 
of contemporary Persian metaphysics.”” We might as well turn to Kant 
and Schopenhauer for evidence of the condition of the contemporary 
philosophy of the kindred Russians. Why try to “imagine” (p. 26) 
Indian teachers in Persia at the time of Pythagoras? We must have 
tangible evidence if the argument is to be valid. 

On pp. 63-130 a multitude of quotations from Sanskrit works ran- 
ging in date from the fourth to the twelfth centuries A.D. is adduced as 
proof of Indian influence on early Greek writers (the sixth to fourth 
centuries B.c.). Even in India, as Barth has said, the centuries have a 
physiognomy. No parallels can have any possible validity unless they 
are coeval with the Greek authors to whom the comparisons are made. 
What can be proved by comparing with Aeschylos passages written 
one thousand years later? If passages later than the fourth century B.c. 
are ruled out, the parallels shrink to insignificance. Even these few 
remaining parallels of word and thought can mean little unless backed 
up by definite historical evidence. For the earliest traces of an “arti- 
ficial’’ style, see the well-known article of Biihler translated in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1913. 

The only reference to the important Boghaz-keui inscriptions, 
which are of prime importance for the problem discussed on p. 256, is 
at second hand (p. 18). There is a long list of valuable articles on the 
subject. 

There is nothing whatever in the sat and asat of the Upanishads or 
in the May4 of the Vedanta to correspond to the statements made on 
PP. 24, 34, 38, 47, 66. There is no duality of Good and Evil in Hindu 
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philosophy as there is in the Avesta. Brahman is free from all evil. 
Maya is Nescience with no moral implications. The Hindu finds in 
karma an answer to the moral problem. 

For the Upanishads only Miiller and Gough are used. Both are bad 
guides. We can arrange the Upanishads only according to a relative 
chronology. Miss Davis treats them as on a flat background. The 
quotations from the Cveta¢vatara (pp. 38, 47, 48, 49, 50, 57, 59, 55), 
from the Mundaka (pp. 33, 37, 45, 54, 64), and from the Mandikya 
(pp. 58, 64) are useless as parallels. These texts may date from well 
within the Christian era. Even the Katha (pp. 31, 39, 40, 42, 44, 45, 
46, 49, 51, 53) cannot be used as coeval with Plato and his predecessors. 

It is now generally recognized that the Maya doctrine, which Miss 
Davis confidently refers to as found in the Upanishads (pp. 26, 42, 47, 
64, 65), is of much later date. Miiller, Gough, Deussen, and Cankara 
carry the speculations of a much later age back into the primitive 
Upanishads. The monistic Vedanta is not pre-Buddhistic. Miss Davis 
(p. 26) calls it pre-Buddhistic; but compare the contradictory statement 
on p. 28, note: “The Vedantic philosophy which arose about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era.”’ 

The Gita is not a Upanishad at all (pp. 26, 31, 32, 34, 35, 36, 41, 43, 
44, 48, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 61, 72, 180, 205). Hopkins has main- 
tained erroneously that it was based on an old Upanishad. All com- 
parisons from the Gita (ca. 200 B.c. to 200 A.D.) are chronologically 
impossible. 

Garbe’s theories about the Samkhya are no longer considered tenable. 
Miss Davis accepts them without criticism. The theory of kalpas and 
yugas (pp. 43, 52, 53, 62, 73) is first found in the Epic (400 B.c. to 
400 A.D.). There is no evidence that it is as old as Anaximander. The 
Puranic cosmology (p. 63) cannot be adduced as a parallel. None of 
the Puranas can be dated earlier than the third century a.p. There is 
not a shred of evidence that the Jain cosmology (pp. 47-48) is as old as 
Plato. Surely references should be given to the standard articles which 
treat this much disputed problem. 

The note on Buddhism (p. 30) is grossly misleading. Whatever 
Buddha himself believed about the soul and about Nirvana he did not 
himself preach a doctrine of annihilation. The ¢iinyavada is much 
later. 

The fallacy of arguments based on the flimsy generalities quoted 
below is too patent to need criticism. The most superficial reading of 
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the standard books on anthropology would show her abundant parallels 
from all parts of the world. 


The body is the prison of the soul [p. 31], . . . . the notions of éaxdrns 
and purification and the abstinence from the flesh of animals enjoined by 
Orphic doctrine are all essentially Indian customs and foreign to Hellenic 
practice [p. 32]..... Also we see clearly that in India as in Greece, side by 
side with the practice of liturgies and sacrifices, we have the consciousness that 
there is something higher in religion than material acts of worship [p. 33]. . . . . 
Now mysticism is exactly what we should expect to find as a result of Oriental 
influence [p. so]... .. Now this is just one of those passages where Plato 
might equally well be supposed to allude to the teaching of some Ionian lecturer 
who had imbibed the doctrines of the Upanishads [p. 61]... . . In conclusion, 
the idea of the power of Necessity is intensely Oriental [p. 63]... .. While 
the idleness which Aristophanes denounces might be taken as identical with 
the abstention from activity recommended in the philosophy of the Upani- 
shads [p. ror]..... We have, indeed, seen that a tendency to asceticism 
and the practice of purificatory rites is a mark of Oriental influence in the 
teaching of the Orphics [p. 187]. .... We have in ancient India a parallel 
to the notion of duoiwors r@ Ged in the Dionysiac omophagy [p. 214]. 


Doubtless there were in the Orphic mysteries and in the local cults sur- 
vivals of primitive animism and magic which were not countenanced by 
Attic rationalism. 

The hazy generalities on which Miss Davis bases her arguments and 
her lack of precision are best exemplified by her etymologies. Her whole 
conception of Brahman (p. 34) is erroneous. See Griswold, Brahman. 
Dhuni (pp. 144, 185), a word of very doubtful etymology and meaning, 
is applied once to Soma. How is it possible to base Bacchus Thyoneus 
on a single occurrence of a common modifying adjective which is not 
even characteristic of Soma? Ndrds, so far as we know (but see Hopkins, 
JAOS, XXXII, 57), is not an old word for water. This meaning, which 
occurs first in Manu and the Epic, was probably invented to explain the 
old, obscure cult-name Narayana. Miss Davis argues that, even though 
there was not in Greek or Sanskrit such a word meaning water, “the 
same idea which caused the early Hindu to speak of the waters as the 
offspring of Nara was transmitted to Greece, and caused the Hellene to 
apply the name Nereus to his own Sea-god.” Such reasoning is pre- 
posterous. What authority is there for “good sacrifice” as the original 
meaning of svdha (p. 156) or why are the words evot and svdhd “mani- 
festly closely connected philologically’”? Why are Meros and Meru 
“evidently” connected (p. 166)? For Meru, see Hopkins, JAOS, XXX, 
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366 ff. There is not a particle of evidence to prove a confusion of 
uru and iru (p. 167). The connection of cipagiora with rsabha is more 
than doubtful. No conclusions should be based on the etymology 
(pp. 175-76). Indu is derived from und (p. 146), but on p. 201 Miss 
Davis discards an etymology of Dionysis because a v of Greek does not 
represent an i of Sanskrit. Is not Sanskrit 4 different from Sanskrit «? 
What authority is there for connecting Typhos with dhama (p. 110)? 
Miss Davis misunderstands the signification of 5 versus v in Sanskrit and 
the dialects (p. 181). See Wackernagel, I, 161-63. The word is Kubera, 
not Kuvera, as Miss Davis regularly spells it. There is no trace of sucha 
confusion in agva. Agvala occurs just once as the name of a priest in the 
Catapatha Brahmana. Vdjin (p. 183) does not mean “winged” or 
“swift.” A laudable self-control leads Miss Davis to consider the name 
Dionysos as an unsolved problem (p. 201). And yet see the nonsensical 
note below. A personification of the Doors of the sacrificial place occurs 
in the obscure dpri hymns (see 1, 13, 6). A reference to Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, would show how common a personification of things 
pertaining to the sacrifice is. Because of this ritualistic metaphor she 
is led to consider Dithyrambus as the Lord of the Divine Doors and 
Dionysos as the Child of the Divine Doors. This is myth made from 
ritual with a vengeance. Contradicting this we find that Miss Davis 
on p. 190 approves Maury in finding an analogy between dvijanman and 
Dithyrambus and Dimeter. Dvijanman however is not “frequently” 
applied to Soma in the Rig Veda. There is not a single example of such 
use. The application to Soma in the passage from the Sima Veda is of 
no consequence. A double birth is characteristic of other gods as well. 
The fawnskin of Dionysos is derived from the epithet mrgapiplu (p. 203). 
The word is found only in a late lexicon. I can find no such word as 
titana in Sanskrit (p. 217). Miss Davis seems to agree with Langlois in 
deriving Sabazios from sabhajya, a word which is first found in the Epic. 
Miss Davis continues (p. 221), “In any case the word has a manifestly 
Iranian appearance and might easily have been derived from contact 
with Persia.”” Characteristic is her treatment of the name Orpheus 
(p. 252). After mentioning the proposed derivation from rbhu which, 
**needless to say, commands the approval of Oriental scholars,” she con- 
tinues, “‘But it is better, perhaps, to regard the name Orpheus as akin to 
épovy.” In order to carry out her conceptions of the chthonian nature 
of Orpheus she abandons what is to her an unimpeachable etymology. 
Does such a proceeding increase our confidence in her other “approved” 
etymologies ? 
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There is in the Vedanta a very close parallel to the theory of Ideas 
(p. 55). A reference to Rhys David’s Buddhist India would show that 
in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. the Brahmans were by no means 
rulers and the Ksatriyas auxiliaries (p. 55). 

Brahman is not the eleven-gated city of the soul (p. 62). There is 
no reference to a Heavenly City. The figure is a very concrete one and 
refers to the body (and its openings) in which the soul dwells. 

The chapter on Asianism in Greek art and music (pp. 84-94) proves 
nothing. We know nothing of Indian art until the third century B.c., 
or of classical Indian music until the Natyacastra of Bharata (ca. fourth 
century A.D.?). Strangways, Music of Hindustan, with good bibliog- 
raphy, appeared too late perhaps to be used; but there is no excuse for 
ignorance of all the articles which treat of the development of Sanskrit 
meter. There are no Sanskrit meters coeval with Aeschylos which admit 
of comparison with the Greek dithyramb (p. 99). 

On p. 115 Miss Davis draws a comparison between the use of different 
dialects by Timotheos and the mingling of Sanskrit and Prakrit in the 
Hindu drama. Our earliest plays, the recently discovered works of 
Bhisa, are to be placed shortly before Kalidasa (ca. 400 a.D.). There 
are no valid parallels for the time of Timotheos or for many centuries 
later. 

Yaksha (pp. 161-63) is not derived from yaj and does not mean “a 
being honoured by sacrifice.” The resemblance to “Iaxxos does not 
prove that the two words are the same. Bhaksha, “food, drink,” is 
never a proper name and is useless in proving any analogy between 
"Iaxxos and Yakshas. There is no evidence to show that Soma developed 
into Kubera. See Hopkins, JAOS, XXX, 55 ff. The Kubera of the 
later Veda is a very different figure from the Kubera of the Epic. The 
Yaksha of the Veda is very different from the Yaksha of the Epic. There 
is no possibility that the word was originally applied to the guardians 
of Kubera’s treasure. That is a much later development. Bacchus is 
derived (p. 162) not from the Vedic Bhaga but from the Avestan Bagha 
(who has none of the particular traits of the Vedic Bhaga and is Indo- 
European for “god”), “inasmuch as it was primarily through Persia 
that Greece came in contact with Aryan ideas or culture” (cf. p. 200: 
“among their Iranian brethren, from whom it is natural to suppose the 
Greeks would have heard the words rather than from the Indians’’), 
And yet our author bases a large number of the cult-names of Dionysos 
directly on Vedic words without adducing any Avestan parallels. Does 
she assume here, as she must do to be logical, intermediate Avestan 
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forms? If these Vedic words were likewise heard from the Iranians it 
would be necessary to assume that there was an older Persian cult, corre- 
sponding exactly to the Vedic one, which has vanished without leaving 
any trace in our Avesta. Further, Miss Davis contradicts herself 
(p. 162) in trying to make the words philologically identical; but the 
gh of the Avestan word is not “‘Aryan,” since the Vedic form has g. 
Either Bacchus was “derived” from Persia (in which case there is no 
need to prove exact philological identity) or it is an Indo-European 
cognate (in which case she needs evidence for the equation of g with xx). 
Test her logic in any way you please and it collapses like a house of 
cards. 

Rakshasa is not derived from raks, “to protect.” There is no 
evidence to connect the Rakshasas with the Gandharvas “as a more 
malignant variety” (p. 180). 

On pp. 162 and 298, note, an effort is made to prove that the torch- 
light festival of Iakchos was borrowed from the Indian dipali festival. 
The words dipdli and yakshardtri are found only in late lexicons. On 
p. 243 Miss Davis notes a similar festival in Egypt and says with sang- 
froid that it may be difficult to say whether the torches at the Eleusinia 
“tare derived from Egypt or from farther East.” 

There is no evidence to show that in Hanuman and his monkey 
followers “‘we probably have representations of the more propitious 
character of the Centaurs” (p. 181). 

Miss Davis (p. 216) bases Dionysos Isodaites on the passage Rig 
Veda, 9, 74, 5. Pinvati does not mean “delivers” but “fills, swells.” 
Manuse probably means “for mankind.” Tvacam is not “body” but 
“leather bag,” used metaphorically for “cloud.” 

Niasadiya, p. 27, should be Nadsadiya. Namaripa, p. 38, should be 
Namaripa. Sabrimanman, p. 86, should be Subrahmanya. Mathira, 
p. 160, should be Mathurd. Bhanu, p. 194, note, should be bhanu. 
There are many errors in the transliteration of passages from the 
Sanskrit. 


WALTER EUGENE CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHURCH 


Since the appearance, fifteen years ago, of Wernle’s Anfange unserer 
Religion, much earnest study has been devoted to the numerous problems 
associated with the development of early Christianity. Until recently, 
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by far the greater emphasis was placed upon the work of Paul as the 
great religious genius who rescued Christianity from an untimely grave 
and who molded its organization and created its first theology. The 
transcendent value of that which the greatest of the apostles wrought 
remains, of course. Lately, however, a reaction has set in against the 
extreme tendency to consider the work of Paul as altogether revolu- 
tionary. Among those who are seeking to modify this tendency few 
have shown sounder reasons than E. F. Scott. 

Scott’s Beginnings of the Church' contains the Ely Lectures, delivered 
at Union Theological Seminary in 1914. The object of the lectures is 
“‘to investigate the aims and beliefs of the Christian community in the 
time preceding the advent of Paul.” Believing that the influence of 
Hellenistic beliefs and practices upon the earliest Christians has been 
exaggerated, and that the essential connections between the phases of 
early Christian developments have not been duly recognized, the author 
reviews the period between the death of Jesus and the beginnings of the 
gentile mission in which the church grew up in its native Jewish soil, 
and seeks to show the connection with what went before and what came 
after. In his attempt to interpret the ideas of the budding church, he 
sets out from the hypothesis that Jesus imparted his message in the 
terms of Jewish apocalyptic, and that these conceptions were normative 
also for his disciples, and found their natural outcome in the building up 
of the first Christian communities. 

Tracing first the steps by which the disciples (who even before the 
death of Jesus formed a “brotherhood’’) passed from the despair caused 
by the death of the Lord to the triumph of their faith in his messiahship, 
wrought by the resurrection, the author describes in consecutive chapters 
the development of the primitive brotherhood into the church, the gift 
of the Holy Spirit and the assurance of the continued presence of Jesus 
as the Lord, the relation of the primitive church to Judaism, the life 
of the first Christian community, the meaning of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, and the significance of Stephen in the transition from the earlier 
to the later development of the church. 

With all its obscurity, there is no period in the history of our religion 
which is quite so momentous as that which intervened between the 
death of Jesus and the advent of Paul; and no discerning student of the 
New Testament will fail to appreciate the valuable contribution made 
to its better understanding by this book. The work is based on a keen 


The Beginnings of the Church. By Ernest F. Scott. New York: Scribner, 
1914. ix+282 pages. $1.50. 
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and penetrating study of a source material which tests the ability of the 
best of scholars. The conclusions arrived at are suggestive and note- 
worthy. 


Oscar C. HELMING 
CHICAGO 


GARDNER’S STUDY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL’ 


Dr. Gardner has followed up his book on The Religious Experience 
of St. Paul by a study of the Fourth Gospel, “the greatest work of the 
Pauline School.”” He employs the same plan and methods as in the 
companion volume, with results equally successful. By relying less 
on the work of previous writers than on his own first-hand impressions 
he has been able, in not a few instances, to examine well-worn problems 
from a new angle; and even when he travels the same ground as his 
predecessors his book bears the impress of a fresh mind, thinking for 
itself. 

The book consists in the main of a discussion of the Johannine teach- 
ing under its various aspects; but the theological discussion is prefaced 
by a number of chapters in which the attempt is made to understand the 
Gospel in the light of its environment. These chapters are perhaps the 
most interesting in the book and determine its point of view throughout. 
To Dr. Gardner the key to Johannine thought is largely to be found in 
the fact that it was the product of Ephesus. He considers the place of 
this city in the life of the ancient world, its peculiar intellectual traditions, 
its associations with Pauline Christianity, and shows how the ideas which 
find expression in the Gospel can all be related to these local influences. 

With critical problems Dr. Gardner does not concern himself, except 
in so far as they have a direct bearing on his work of exposition. He 
accepts as proved the modern contention that the Gospel is not a literal 
history, but an endeavor, on the part of a great spiritual thinker, to 
disclose the inner “truth” that lay behind the visible facts. At the 
same time he is willing to admit a much larger substratum of genuine 
tradition than many modern scholars have recognized. He is even 
prepared to allow that the reminiscences of the apostle John may in 
some form be incorporated in the Gospel as we now have it. “By far 
the most probable view is that the Fourth Evangelist, a man of philo- 
sophic mind and profound genius, had as a young man been converted 
by the preaching of St. Paul, and had afterwards come under the strong 


The Ephesian Gospel. By Percy Gardner. New York: Putnam, 1915. 
362 pages. $1.50. 
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influence of St. John or one of his immediate followers. The simple 
narrative of the eye-witness took in his mind a new and exalted char- 
acter.” Insupport of this view Dr. Gardner lays stress on the numerous 
episodes and details which it is artificial to construe otherwise than as 
fragments of actual history. We believe that he has done a real service 
in protesting against the pedantry that would explain the whole Gospel 
symbolically; but some of the incidents which he regards as authentic 
appear to us more than doubtful. The meeting of the Greeks with 
Jesus may surely be taken, without any forcing, in a typical sense; while 
it is difficult to see in the raising of Lazarus merely “the transposition 
into a higher key of something that actually happened.” 

Although he makes full allowance for the survival of genuine tradi- 
tion in the narrative, Dr. Gardner insists that the teaching attributed 
to Jesus must be viewed as the evangelist’s own interpretation. He 
refuses to accept the passage “All things are delivered unto me by my 
Father,” etc., as a possible bridge between the synoptic and the Johannine 
teaching of Jesus. This passage he regards as an intrusion into Matthew 
and Luke from some alien source, in which the sayings of Jesus were 
developed in the direction of later theological ideas. Much can be 
said for this theory; but it does not explain why the enigmatical passage 
is present in both Matthew and Luke. We could wish that Dr. Gardner 
had worked out a little more fully his very important suggestion as to the 
type of Logos speculation which is represented in the Gospel. He is 
disposed to think that the influence of Philo is much smaller than has 
commonly been supposed, and that the evangelist was more immediately 
dependent on some theory of the Logos which was current at Ephesus, 
the city of Heraclitus. In this connection he makes use of a valuable 
analogy, borrowed from the field of Greek archaeology. It has been 
proved by recent discovery that besides the two or three schools of art 
hitherto recognized there were others, native to certain great cities. 
Sculptures which the last generation would unhesitatingly have assigned 
to the art of Pergamon are now known to belong to an important school 
which flourished at Ephesus. “In the same way there were no doubt 
in the great cities schools of philosophy of which we have insufficient 
knowledge.” 

Dr. Gardner does not discuss the recent theories of the composite 
origin of the Gospel. He is apparently satisfied—we believe rightly— 
that the seeming discrepancies can be accounted for without the aid 
of such expedients. Perhaps he would have done well to examine 
more fully the relation of the Gospel to Gnosticism. That such a rela- 
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tion exists would seem to be involved in his own contention that the 
Gospel and the First Epistle are probably by the same author. Indeed, 
the whole idea of “knowledge,” which occupies such a prominent place 
in Johannine thought, was entitled to a much more elaborate treatment. 

A closing chapter deals, in a highly suggestive fashion, with the bear- 
ing of the Gospel on modern needs and tendencies. This, indeed, is 
an aspect of the subject which is never far from the writer’s mind through- 
out the book. It is perhaps the best praise which can be given to 
Dr. Gardner’s work to say that while presenting the Johannine ideas 
in a manner satisfying to the scholar he is sensitive to their abiding value 
and brings them into living contact with the religious thinking of today. 


E. F. Scott 


QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
Kincston, CANADA 


DR. SWETE ON THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH’ 


This book, as its foreword explains, was written for Anglican students 
of theology, and comes from one of the most eminent scholars of the 
Church of England, who dedicates it Ecclesiae Anglicanae Matri Caris- 
simae. Naturally, its appearance is welcomed by all who share the 
author’s point of view, but it will also command the attention and 
respectful consideration of a far wider circle of readers to whom any- 
thing by Dr. Swete is of interest. His theme is an article of the Apostles’ 
Creed concerning which, of course, no positive statement can be made 
without suggesting points of controversy. Many of these, it is true, are 
associated with outworn polemic, but some of them have a bearing upon 
present-day problems and therefore are live questions. This being the 
case, no student of systematic theology, whatever his leanings or con- 
fessional allegiance, will deem the subject unimportant; but also, and 
equally, it goes without saying that any discussion of it, to call for notice, 
must proceed: on the lines of the best modern scholarship. That the 
volume before us satisfies this requirement the name of the author 
guarantees. 

Dr. Swete’s well-known method is here applied to elucidate the 
historic sense or senses of the creedal language, but always with the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the truth thus expressed, in the interest of definite 
teaching, and with reference to the questions which people are asking 

t The Holy Catholic Church: the Communion of Saints. A Study in the Apostles’ 


Creed. By Henry Barclay Swete. London: Macmillan, 1915. x+265 pages. 
$1.25. 
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today. The first part of the subject is considered under three heads: 
(1) “The Church and Its Notes”; (2) “The Church in Its Life, Order, 
and Functions”; (3) ‘The Church in Its Relations.” The subdivisions 
in this scheme afford material for new combinations which can be made 
to advantage by the student. Thus, for example, the unity of the 
church (1) has obvious affinities with its order (2), and with its relations 
to the individual and to the “churches”’ (3); its indefectibility (1), with 
its teaching and authority (2). In treating the unity of the church we 
notice that the author dissents from Streeter’s view' that inquiry should 
be deprecated in the present state of disunion, and from that of Lindsay? 
that the unity of the church consists in the personal union of its individ- 
ual members with the head—his point here being that unity is an objec- 
tive fact which exists before it is experienced. 

Holiness is stressed as the most characteristic note of the church. 
Catholicity—the name and the thing—is discussed, first, with reference 
to ancient authorities (its comparatively late entrance into the Creed 
being noted), and, secondly, with reference to the estimates of Harnack 
and Sohm. The position is taken, in agreement with the latter, that the 
development of the conception was the natural and logical outgrowth 
of New Testament principles. On the other hand, the note of apostolicity 
is shown to have its distinct value as against a too exclusive emphasis 
on catholicity. 

Before passing to the second part of the book, which deals with 
“The Communion of Saints,” the reader should consult the note on 
pp. 261-62 for the position of this phrase in the Creed and its possible 
significance as a separate article. Incidentally, the author’s thorough- 
ness in leaving no minor or doubtful point unnoticed is here illustrated, 
but the purpose is to explain his preference for Bishop Pearson’s view 
that the two clauses of church and communion together form one article 
of belief. 

The discussion starts from the New Testament xowwvia (with its 
five renderings in the Vulgate) and the meaning of sanctorum (masculine) 
—thus determining the meaning of the phrase as “the fellowship of 
consecrated persons.’”’ Without expressly committing himself, he inclines 
to the opinion of Morin in Sanctorum Communionem: that the expression 
originated in an old Armenian Creed and was picked up by Jerome in 
the course of his travels in Asia Minor. It served a useful polemical 
purpose in the West and, possibly owing to this restriction, was at first 


t Restatement and Reunion, p. 150. 
2 The Church and the Minister, pp. 13 f. 3 Macon, 1904. 
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understood in a sense altogether inadequate to the profound meaning 
which it really enshrines. The remarkable thing about the whole pro- 
cess is that for three centuries at least a truth explicitly recognized in 
the universal Christian consciousness lacked formal expression in the 
symbols of the Western church. What seems to us even more remarkable, 
considering its origin, is the absence of this clause from all the great 
Eastern creeds (cf. the Nicene Creed) even to this day. 

The theme thus presented is developed, first, on the basis of such 
texts as I John 1:3; I Cor. 1:9; If Cor. 13:13; Phil. 2:1; etc., as com- 
munion with God; and, secondly, as communion in the church militant— 
the sacraments, the spiritual life, and the visible fellowship. In each 
case the continuity of the idea is traced from New Testament exegesis 
through the primitive and patristic periods to modern expression in 
Anglican formularies. 

This is followed by what is possibly the most interesting and sug- 
gestive of the author’s chapters—“The Communion of the Living 
Saints with the Departed.” The same method of investigation is 
adopted and, whether we view it as a piece of accurate scholarship, or 
as an effort to state the message which Christian faith and hope have 
to offer in response to the universal yearning for communion with the 
departed, the result must be pronounced wholly admirable. The sub- 
ject is of such a nature that “the will to believe” usually exerts a domi- 
nant influence over the mind, and if the theologian is not proof against 
this tendency the fact is neither surprising nor discreditable. Any real 
interest in eschatology, even in the bare historical data of the subject, 
must depend upon the presence of such a factor in our consciousness. 
But just because of this we need to be on our guard against its solicita- 
tions. The rights of sentiment must respect the rights of reason. A 
sane eschatology, devoid of eccentricity and at once Christian and 
Catholic, is felt by many to be a real desideratum, and this in a word is 
what our author has given us here. The interchange of prayer, he 
contends, is not interrupted by death, and the practice of praying for 
the departed is abundantly justified, and therefore should be more dis- 
tinctly countenanced than it is in the Prayer Book. The practice of 
invocation of saints is on a somewhat different footing. While the 
familiar ora pro nobis is innocent enough, considered in itself, the reader 
is reminded that anything like a cultus of the saints tends to derogate 
from the sufficiency of Christ’s intercession, which is the point of the 
condemnation to be found in the Articles of Religion (XXII). Such 
Anglo-Catholic authorities as Andrewes and Pusey are cited in 
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opposition to the modern practice, and the author has little to add to 
their weighty words. 

In these comments we have aimed to show the value of the book to 
students of theology. But, in the main, it is also suited to the educated 
laity who may be in quest of reliable information on the subject of 
which it treats. Aside from other points of excellence, its beautiful and 
faultless style would be an attraction to this class of readers. Last, but 
not least, it will be appreciated by teachers of theology. This may be 
said without qualification, not only because of the writer’s eminence as a 
scholar, but because all his books are models of their kind. The new 
volume is similar to its predecessors in this respect. Like the earlier 
ripe fruits of Dr. Swete’s learning, it does not disappoint the taste; it 
satisfies. 


THEODORE B. FOosTER 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF NATURAL THEOLOGY’ 


Amid great diversities of attitude and outlook exhibited in the differ- 
ent fields of theological scholarship and by various types of competent 
theologians, there is coming to be something like a general agreement on 
the importance of the “philosophy of religion,”’ considered as a distinct 
department of study. The reasons for this are obvious enough and are 
not affected by the circumstance that writers differ on one minor point, 
the exact meaning of the term. Taken in its widest sense, it will cover 
all formal theorizing on religious subjects. Thus understood, the 
‘philosophy of religion” is coeval with philosophy itself, or, to be more 
precise, it is the root of all philosophy, since the earliest speculations had 
to do with religion. But if it be restricted to “the scientific and sys- 
tematic investigation of the totality of phenomena which in the life of 
man compose religion,” it must be regarded as the most recent branch 
of philosophy, and dates from the middle of the seventeenth century. 
This sense of the term, in the words just quoted, is that adopted by 
Pfleiderer, who argues that up to the period of free philosophizing 
inaugurated by Descartes and Spinoza a genuine philosophy of religion 
was impossible. The ancient world lacked the material—an independent 
religious experience—and the mediaeval world was fettered by the dog- 

t Studies in the History of Natural Theology. By Clement C. J. Webb, Fellow 


of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, and Wilde Lecturer in Natural and Compara- 
tive Religion, 1911-14. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. vi+363 pages. 
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matic method. A simple line of demarcation like this is naturally 
attractive to the average student, and for that reason alone the term will 
probably establish itself in Pfleiderer’s sense, if it has not already done 
so, regardless of what anyone may say to the contrary. In this connec- 
tion it is significant that the writer of the volume now before us adopts 
in his title the term “natural theology,” seemingly out of deference to the 
prevailing view and not desiring to beg the question. For he is to deal 
with thinkers who belong to the very periods that are excluded by “phi- 
losophy of religion” in the restricted sense. At the same time, he refuses 
to allow that the exclusion is just, and his criticism of Pfleiderer on this 
point is the first thing to arrest the reader’s attention. 

He expresses surprise that an author who evinces little sympathy 
with subjectivism should hold that the objective attitude of ancient 
philosophy in the matter of religion was any bar to our respect. The 
ancients speculated on the nature of the gods, but “never made religion 
as a whole the subject of their systematic inquiry”’; that is to say, they 
did not approach religion from the psychological (modern) point of view. 
But, it is maintained, we might as well deny the discussion of the nature 
of being by the ancients to be philosophy at all as deny their discussion 
of the nature of the gods to be philosophy of religion. Again, the 
ancients should be credited with a political philosophy, in spite of the 
fact that the distinctness of politics from religion was not clearly recog- 
nized by them. On the same principle, the ancient conception of religion 
may be held to involve a religious philosophy, notwithstanding its 
associations with the traditional cultus of the state. As a matter of 
common knowledge, the philosophical religion of Plato and Aristotle dis- 
closes a severance of religion from civil life which anticipated the fuller 
achievement of Christianity in that respect. 

Turning from classical antiquity to the thinkers of the Middle Ages, 
the author deals with the assumed disqualifications of the latter on the 
ground of their dogmatic presuppositions. Complete independence of 
dogma—demanded for genuine religious philosophizing—is, of course, 
not to be found in patristic or scholastic theologians, but neither is it to 
be found in Spinoza, nor yet in Pfleiderer himself. We are reminded 
that a reference to authority may be only an appeal to the actual facts 
of experience which we seek to understand, and this method is eminently 
characteristic of the schoolmen, who, with all the theological and eccle- 
siastical elements of their intellectual situation, enjoyed considerable 
freedom of speculation. On the strength of these arguments, elaborated 
with confidence and in a most convincing manner, Mr. Webb finds places 
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in the history of the philosophy of religion for great thinkers like Plato, 
Anselm, Abelard, and Aquinas, and for lesser lights, such as Raymond 
of Sebonde, Pietro Pomponazzi, and Lord Herbert. One notices the 
omission of Aristotle, the Stoics, the neo-Platonists, and the Christian 
Fathers, also the interval of thirteen centuries between the Sage of the 
Academy and the famous Archbishop of Canterbury, but a reference to 
the title dissipates any false impression. These are “studies” in which 
the writer deals with material most familiar to himself, and at a time 
when the larger part of the ground he omits was being covered by other 
lecturers in his own university, Oxford. 

The topics fall under three heads, each representing a separate course 
of lectures. The first of these, “Introduction to the History of Natural 
Theology,” contains his criticism of Pfleiderer’s position, already adverted 
to, and a discursive review of the scope of natural theology, leading up 
to its definition as ‘“‘the sphere of general reflection upon the objects of 
religious experience so far as this experience is open to all men, and not 
peculiar to a particular race, community, or individual.”” Many impor- 
tant points are disposed of on the way to this definition. He is obliged 
to discuss at length the possible senses of “nature,” “naturalism,” 
“natural science,” etc., because he cannot ignore the intractability of 
words, or claim that they shall mean what he (or another) chooses them 
to mean. He has no love for hard and fast lines of distinction, such, for 
example, as a doctrinaire natural theology is prone to draw between 
natural and historical religion, two things not mutually exclusive. From 
all of this the general character of the writer’s position may be inferred. 
It is simply, if we do not misunderstand him, that natural religion, 
together with natural theology (its ordered expression), is in every age 
related to the background or basis of man’s existing religious beliefs or 
practices, and that a genuine religious philosophy will take note of this 
fact. It may properly refuse to distinguish between “natural” and 
‘“‘revealed”’ religion: it is vitally concerned with the distinction between 
“natural” and “institutional” religion. But even there, as Mr. Webb 
demonstrates again and again, the line cannot be so easily or so strictly 
drawn as the Deists, for example, imagined. 

Summing up impressions, we may say in a word that these lectures 
are a valuable contribution to the literature of the subject. The few 
points which had been noted for criticism are relatively unimportant 
and do not detract from the general excellence of the work. Even 
radical dissent from some of the positions taken by the author would 
not justify a different verdict. Mr. Webb has given us an illuminating 
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discussion which no one interested in the great themes of which it treats 
can affect to ignore. It is especially commended to those, if there be 
any such, who cherish the conviction that natural theology is a thing that 
has had its day and ceased to be. 


THEODORE B. FOSTER 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION 


A good book covering the general field of the philosophy of religion 
in a popular way comes from Francis L. Strickland, formerly president 
of Simpson College, Iowa, now professor of philosophy in the University 
of West Virginia.t The author has evidently a wide knowledge of phi- 
losophy of the past and present, and of the problems which confront 
the intelligent man of today when he considers the claims of Christianity 
upon his interest. The language is simple, avoiding unnecessary tech- 
nicalities, and the style fresh and clear. The book would be especially 
suitable as a college textbook, for giving an introduction to philosophy, 
and for presenting and defending the Christian world-view in the light 
of contemporary currents of thought, both friendly and hostile. 

One brief chapter considers “Christianity and Philosophy”’ in their 
historical relations of the past. Another presents the philosophic world- 
views of the present. The twelve remaining chapters take up specific 
problems of theism and other elements in Christianity, and consider 
them from the philosophic standpoint. 

The most unsatisfactory part of the book is the chapter on “The 
Place of the Supernatural in the Christian Revelation.” The author 
desires to avoid the idea of a miracle as a break in the lawful order of 
events, but is willing to admit a break in the “natural” order provided 
it can be shown to have “a harmonious relation with the larger moral 
order.” On this ground he accepts the resurrection of Jesus and the 
objectivity of Paul’s vision on the road to Damascus. It is doubtful 
whether the author has reached the best philosophical solution of the 
relation of natural and supernatural. The contribution of this book 
lies in its clear and popular presentation of a wide range of the best 
present-day thought favorable to Christian faith in a way to assist the 
intelligent young person to readjust, clarify, and confirm his ideas of 

* Foundations of Christian Belief: Studies in the Philosophy of Religion. By 
Francis L. Strickland. New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. 319 pages. $1.50. 
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religion. It makes no original contribution to the solution of philo- 
sophical problems. A good analytical table of contents only partly 
supplies the place which an index might have taken. 

A more specialized study of important phases of Christian thought 
is given in the book entitled The Theology of Experience.* The name of 
the book is likely to suggest a defense of Christianity or of some system 
of Christian doctrine on the grounds of experience. This is, however, 
not the general purpose of the book, and where such work is attempted 
it is unsatisfactory. The intention is rather to give a critical presenta- 
tion of the methods of deriving or confirming religious belief from expe- 
rience and thus to furnish a valid method for such use of experience. 
Dr. Hughes gives interesting, popular, and helpful discussions of mysti- 
cism, of the inward light of the Quakers, of characteristic experiences in 
the Wesleyan movement, and of the relative place and proper balance 
of intellectual, emotional, and volitional elements of experience in 
arriving at religious truth. 

Aside from some philosophical weaknesses, this book should be very 
valuable for the “ordinary working minister,” from whose standpoint 
it is written, in indicating the various forms of religious experience, and 
the way to preserve a healthy balance in using them. 

The publisher’s assertion on the wrapper of Balfour’s Theism and 
Humanism? that “the fact and reality of God are conclusively demon- 
strated by Mr. Balfour” would be more apt to prejudice the student of 
philosophy against it than in favor of it, since the conclusive demon- 
stration of the existence of God has never hitherto been accomplished, 
and one has reason to doubt whether it can be, or whether it would be 
well if it could be. But what this famous philosopher and statesman 
does attempt most students will probably feel that he accomplishes. 
He undertakes to show “that if we would maintain the value of our 
highest beliefs and emotions, we must find for them a congruous origin. 
Beauty must be more than an accident. The source of morality must 
be moral. The source of knowledge must be rational. If this be granted 
you rule out Mechanism, you rule out Naturalism, you rule out Agnos- 
ticism; and a lofty form of Theism becomes, as I think, inevitable.” 
That does not yield a demonstration, but it does give valuable evidence. 


* The Theology of Experience. By H. Maldwyn Hughes. London: Charles H. 
Kelley, 1915. 285 pages. 35. 6d. net. 

2 Theism and Humanism. [Gifford Lectures, University of Glasgow, 1914]. By 
Hon. Arthur James Balfour, New York: George H. Doran Co., 1915. xv+274 
pages. $1.75 net. 
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The book is mainly taken up with attacks, which finally seem entirely 
successful, on naturalism. Lectures II and III maintain the thesis that 
if our sense of beauty, our higher feelings of enjoyment of love and the 
lovely, are regarded as the mere accidental product of a soulless evo- 
lution—if in looking upon the beauties of nature we abstract all of our 
sense of it as an expression of a spiritual cause—such enjoyment will be 
very seriously impaired, if not destroyed. This argument, the author 
well recognizes, is not calculated to appeal to everyone, but will have 
much force with some. 

The fourth lecture argues that our higher and most treasured altru- 
istic ethical principles have in general no “survival value” for the race, 
considered as breeding animals, and must therefore on the naturalistic 
hypothesis be considered as accidents or even “mistakes.”” The author 
here will not convince us all that they must therefore be regarded as 
originated by some other force. His final argument, however, that the 
highest ethical principles are often the weakest in their appeal to us 
(“the good I gaze at and approve,” etc.), but that theistic belief is the 
best factor we know of to give them compulsive force, is more 
convincing. 

But naturalism receives its coup de grace in Part III, where Mr. Bal- 
four considers intellectual values. Naturalism asserts that without 
going outside of experience, or assuming at the start any reason or 
purpose or mental existence of any sort, it can explain all of our expe- 
rience. Balfour then challenges it to explain our “inevitable belief” 
in the external world. No one can do without this belief in practice, 
the adherent of naturalism least of all; but when he undertakes to begin 
with psychical states, and to get from them to physical causes in an 
outer world, he denies his fundamental principles. In order to have 
any philosophy at all he must asswme an outer world corresponding more 
or less to our mental notions of it. Leslie Stephen then is obliged to 
abandon his fundamental principle, borrowed from Locke, of “not 
entertaining any proposition with greater assurance than the proofs 
it is built on will warrant,” before he has any science to accept. 

Lecture VII shows that the most fruitful principles with which 
natural science has worked are entirely impossible of explanation as 
products of non-spiritual evolution or as inferences from experience. 
For milleniums scientists have held stubbornly to theories like the atomic, 
that of the regularity of nature, and that of the conservation of energy, 
which were not suggested by experience, but were constantly contra- 
dicted by obvious experience. The argument is too long even to be 
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outlined here, but it is extremely interesting and convincing. The con- 
clusion is that there is no rational explanation of these incurable tenden- 
cies of the human mind but in the hypothesis of a mind behind human 
minds. And thus we feel that after all Laplace did not put himself nor 
humanity beyond the need for “the hypothesis of God,” even for 
physical science. 

Balfour’s book is in clear, popular style, but the argument is deep 
and often subtle, not difficult to misunderstand. It is a book which 
every theistic philosopher should welcome, and with which every 
adherent of naturalism or agnosticism must reckon. 


E. ALBERT Cook 
ARLINGTON, Mass. 


THE FAITHS OF INDIA 


The dominant impression one bears away from a careful reading of 
this volume’ is that of a scholarly work full of balance, insight, and 
sympathy. Those who have read the half-pictures—most valuable 
though they be—of the Abbé Dubois’ Hindu Manners, Customs, and 
Ceremonies on the one hand, and those of Sister Nivedita, Fielding Hall, 
and Mrs. Besant on the other, will find in this book a conscious endeavor 
to avoid these extremes by not merely giving facts, but by giving facts 
in such balance that the resulting picture will be true. Throughout, 
one finds a careful weighing of attainments and deficiencies, of merits 
no less than of defects. The author’s insight is all the more valuable 
in that he makes the approach to India “neither as a Sanskritist nor as a 
missionary nor as convert to some Oriental cult,” but as one who as 
professor of philosophy in Williams College and author of the Psychology 
of Religious Belief and What Is Pragmatism? has long labored at the 
problems of the psychology and philosophy of religion. It is this back- 
ground which has made such a book as this possible after a mere nine 
months’ stay in India. 

The author’s object has been to present Indian religious life as it is 
today. Seven chapters are given to the various aspects of Hinduism, 
three to modern reform movements, while very discriminating chapters 
deal with the Theosophists, Kabir Panthis, Sikhs, Jainas, Moham- 
medans, and Parsees. The four chapters on Buddhism are noteworthy, 
especially the one on the “ Value of Buddhism and Its Springs of Power,” 
where the strength and attractiveness of this great religion are so set 


t India and Its Faiths: A Traveller's Record. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 476 pages. $4.00 net. 
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forth that the reader who is a mere partisan will come with relief upon 
the closing words, in which the author expresses his belief in “a still 
greater Teacher, whose message was more simple than the Buddha’s, 
whose insight into the secrets of the spirit was certainly no less deep, 
whose example was no less inspiring, and who also taught the Great 
Peace and pointed out to it, as I believe, a more excellent way.” 

A glance at the index will enable one to see how interested the author 
has been in worship. In connection with each of India’s faiths the wor- 
shiper is made to move before us. In almost every case description is 
followed by an interpretation of the religious experience from a truly 
Indian point of view. Reports of conversations and extracts from letters 
from representative adherents of the faiths give warmth to the statements 
of values as they see them. To this the author adds his own estimate 
of the profit and the loss from such a faith. 

No other book is known to the reviewer that sets forth with greater 
fulness the methods used by the different communities of India for 
religious education. In almost every chapter one will find the attempt 
to portray the way in which the religious tradition under discussion is 
passed on to the next generation. This is especially true of the chapters 
on “Teachers, Priests, and Holy Men,” and on Buddhist “Education 
and Reform.” 

Three chapters might well be read by every student volunteer and 
by those interested in the work of missions in any land. The one on 
“Avoiding Misunderstandings” describes four points of view to be 
avoided and points the way between enthusiastic sympathy on the one 
hand and complacent superiority on the other. In the chapter on 
“Christian Missions in India,” after seventeen pages of thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the argument against the mission enterprise, viz., that the 
conversion of India to Christianity is impossible, the author says that 
on the whole “the prospect is much less brilliant than one would gather 
from certain missionary books, and that, humanly speaking, it is impos- 
sible to predict that India will ever be entirely Christian; and that, on 
the other hand, the results thus far attained have amply justified the 
money and men, the thought and human life, which have been expended 
in the missionary enterprise, and that one cannot reasonably set any 
limits to the possibilities of the future.”’ Against the arguments of those 
who hold that such conversion is useless, he shows in detail that the 
differences between Christianity and the faiths of India are neither 
negligible nor unimportant, and that Christianity on the whole is suffi- 
ciently superior to the other religions to justify the missionary effort 
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for the conversion of the non-Christian world. This conclusion is not 
new, but most friends of missions may learn much from the method and 
the spirit by which it is obtained. The chapter on “What the West 
Might Learn” is an illustration of how the eyes of travelers or mission- 
aries should be open to learn from the Orient as well as to give. 

Another characteristic of this volume, which makes it especially 
valuable for use in missionary preparation, is the way in which time after 
time the portrayal of some defect in non-Christian faith or practice is 
followed by something which makes the reader humbly conscious of some 
kindred defect in Christendom. We are told that the many devas are as 
consistent with fundamental monotheism as are angels with Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. The creation of the Vedanta from the essen- 
tially religious material of the Upanishads has its counterpart in the 
development of Christian theology from the Prophets and Apostles. 
We are introduced to intelligent and spiritual Hindus who deplore the 
externalism of their ignorant fellows just as Protestants would repudiate 
the veneration of ikons as a part of true Christianity. Just when we 
are filled with surprised pity for the repetition of the Gayatri and the 
syllable Aum, we are reminded that many a pious soul receives from 
this the same religious value that the good Catholic gets from the 
rosary. 

While some may feel that a little too much has been conceded to 
the value of India’s faiths, or may feel that the author has somewhat 
underestimated the value to India of formulations of Christian belief 
or organization, we do not hesitate to recommend this volume to all 
interested in comparative religion or in the beliefs, worship, religious 
education, or evangelization of the people of India. 


DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ROBINSON’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS* 


The task of foreign missions, “whether viewed from a spiritual, a 
moral, or an educational standpoint, is the greatest which men have ever 
essayed to undertake” (p. 496). Of this great enterprise we have in 
this latest volume of the “International Theological Library” the best 
single-volume history yet written. Canon Robinson is editorial 
secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 


* History of Christian Missions. By Charles Henry Robinson. New York: 
Scribner, 1915. ix+533 pages. $2.50. 
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Parts, is editor of The East and the West, and is one of the best-informed 
and statesmanlike among those interested in missions. 

His object in writing this volume has been “to provide the intelligent 
reader with an outline sketch of Christian missions which may enable 
him to obtain a correct perspective,” and it is hoped that its use as a 
textbook may encourage and facilitate a more detailed study of the 
several countries and periods of history. 

After a chapter on “Methods in Mission Work” and one giving a 
rapid survey of the period from 1580 to 1750, when modern missions 
were dawning, the history of missions in seventeen areas is considered 
in as many chapters. Exigencies of space have compelled the author to 
omit all references to the conversion of Europe and the methods adopted 
by its early missionaries; but on the other hand there are interesting 
sections on Canada, the United States, and the West Indies. The 
concluding chapters discuss missions to the Moslems and to the Jews and 
give the outlook for the future. Special emphasis has been laid on the 
beginnings of the missionary enterprise and this has led to some very 
discriminating studies of Roman Catholic missions in which their 
methods and results have been weighed not without sympathy. Statis- 
tics have been introduced whenever their use would elucidate the relative 
progress that has been made in different sections of the mission field 
or in different epochs. The author, however, in several places repudi- 
ates the idea that the depth and stability of work in any given place may 
be judged by the standard of mere numbers. 

The courageous task of covering the Christian centuries (although the 
main emphasis is upon modern missions), during which hundreds of 
societies have worked in varied fields, and of reducing this survey to 
some five hundred pages, has been well done. While of necessity there 
are many pages which give little more than lists of societies with data 
concerning them, one is constantly coming across insights full of human 
interest. Canon Robinson is especially strong in pointing out and 
weighing mission policies as developed in different fields. One has in 
this volume, not only a history, but the ripened judgment of a scholar 
in mission statesmanship. 

In a work covering so many facts it would not be surprising if 
inaccuracies crept in. For instance, Forman Christian College is 
called Forman College and is credited to the American United Presby- 
terian church instead of to the Presbyterian church in U.S.A. (p. 89). 
The Robert College, Constantinople, is called the Robert Noble College, 
the author possibly confusing it with the college at Musulipitam 
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(p. 270). The American college at Beyrout is simply called the 
Protestant College instead of the Syrian Protestant College. In an 
extensive index of twenty-seven pages as important a subject as “‘mass 
movements” has no place. No bibliography is given. 

No leader in missions can afford to omit the reading of this volume; 
it should be in every mission library and it will undoubtedly find large 
use as a text or reference book among the growing number of classes 
in colleges and seminaries taking up the serious study of the history of 
missions. 

DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE' 


As the page numbers indicate, this volume is no hurried publication 
of half-digested views, a practice which has become too much the 
fashion in philosophy. From hints in the preface and elsewhere, one 
gathers that this is the first of a possible series of volumes that is to set 
forth a system of philosophy of religion. In these days of rapid recon- 
struction and of tentative and timid philosophizing, it is interesting to 
find some one with courage to project a system. 

Also, at a time when epistemology is despised and rejected of phi- 
losophy, it is refreshing to see a volume frankly devoted to this outcast 
subject. I say “frankly,” for there is a large amount of philosophical 
writing which, while professing to have renounced epistemology and all 
its works, is yet forced by its presuppositions to speak throughout with 
the voice of epistemology. But Professor Macintosh is a well-oriented 
writer. He knows what he is about. He is fully aware of his premises. 
He sees clearly, as many do not, that if one starts with the metaphysical 
premises of a world of purely “psychical subjects” and acts on the one 
hand and “physical objects” and acts on the other, there is no escape 
from epistemology. It is not to be got rid of by dropping the name or 
by calling it “logic.”” Professor Macintosh is equally successful in show- 
ing that the epistemological problem is neither solved nor shelved by the 
various metaphysical devices of the idealistic movement, nor by the 
“logistics” of neo-realism. And here perhaps is the place to say that 
one of the most valuable features of the volume is the expository and 
critical survey of current theories of knowledge which it furnishes. 


*The Problem of Knowledge. By Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Theology, Yale University. New York: Macmillan, 1915. xviii+-503 
pages. $3.00. 
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However, it is noticeable that the conception of the problem of 
knowledge as the presentation to, or the representation by, a “psychical 
subject” of a “physical object”” makes very difficult a successful expo- 
sition of those views of knowledge—e.g., the experimental conception of 
knowledge of the pragmatic movement—which are based on the explicit 
rejection of the metaphysical dualism of the psychical and physical. 
Doubtless this is the besetting sin of all criticism—the substitution of the 
critic’s premises for those of the theory he is discussing, and the assump- 
tion that the problem is the same for the critic and his victim. So in 
this volume, I think, many of the difficulties and inadequacies which are 
found in some pragmatic theories of truth and error are due to the 
assumption that the theories discussed start from the same conception 
of what makes knowledge a problem as that of the author, viz., the 
dualism of “psychical subject” and “physical object.” But in the 
pragmatic theory of knowledge, as the reviewer understands it, this 
dualism is not only irrelevant but malevolent. Failure to keep this in 
mind is responsible for what will appear to some as the grotesque char- 
acterization of Professor Dewey’s theory of knowledge as “disguised 
psychological idealism” in which all conscious experience is regarded as 
“subjective, as my sensations, my feelings, my ideas” (p. 118)! 

For the author the “problem of knowledge” falls into two phases 
which determine the two main divisions of the volume: the problem of 
immediate, i.e., perceptive, presentative knowing; and the problem of 
mediate, representative knowing. The general doctrine which includes 
the solution for both these phases is called “critical realistic epistemo- 
logical monism,” whose thesis is that the object as known is “numerically 
identical” with the ‘‘real object” at the moment of knowing. From the 
reviewer’s standpoint there is no doubt that if we are to escape agnosti- 
cism we must, as Professor Macintosh insists, be realists in some sense. 
Knowing must succeed in its work. But whether its work is presenta- 
tion of a “physical object” to a “psychical subject,” or the representa- 
tion by a “psychical subject” of a “physical object,” and whether if that 
be its mark it can succeed, is another matter. 

Some readers are sure to find that the doctrine of epistemological 
monism is more easily applied to presentation than to representation. 
In the latter, the representing factor is “never identical with its object, 
except for practical purposes.” Just how does “numerical identity” 
apply here? 

For a presentative-representative theory of knowledge the crisis of 
the argument comes in dealing with truth anderror. And the difficulties 
are not lessened when the theory is cast in the form of epistemological 
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monism. If the presentation or representation must be “numerically 
identical” with the “real object,” how is there to be mispresentation or 
misrepresentation? And what is to distinguish a true from a false pre- 
sentation or representation? Here pragmatism is a present help. But 
it is a serious question whether we can find salvation in pragmatism if we 
still cling to a psychical-physical metaphysics and to a presentative- 
representative conception of the essential nature and function of knowl- 
edge. 

The difficulty in a presentative-representative pragmatism is to avoid 
the same sort of circular regress which appears in “purposive or volun- 
taristic intellectualism” of the Royceian type, in which knowing is true 
when it fulfils its purpose—its purpose being to know! Professor 
Macintosh mercilessly exposes this procedure. Yet when he reaches his 
own final statement of verification (p. 453), he finds it in immediate 
presentation, i.e., in immediate knowledge. Thus the appeal to “prac- 
tice’’ ends in an appeal to another form of knowledge. 

Strictly taken, this solution of the problem of verification makes 
immediate knowing infallible. Professor Macintosh sees this, but is 
able to dispose of it only by the Kantian utterance that “intuitions 
[presentations] without concepts [representations] are blind.” But if 
presentations are “blind” and representations are uncertain (because 
they also are somewhat blind ?), how can either verify the other ? 

There are indeed passages in which the verifying experience appears 
to be, not an immediate presentation, but a kind of conduct which 
involves a great deal more than presentation; and, in so far as knowing 
becomes a real part of such conduct, it also must be something more than 
presentation and representation. If it is not, it cannot make a detailed 
and continuous connection with practice, and its appeal to practice for 
verification is external and in vain. If we ignore conduct in our account 
of the origin and function of knowledge, we cannot appeal to it when we 
face the problem of truth and error. To such an appeal it will say: 
“Depart from me, ye workers of magic, I never knew you.” 

But no one has made a better case from his premises than Professor 
Macintosh. His discussion is everywhere well considered and courageous. 
He is aware at every turn of the difficulties and faces them squarely. 
Any failure to dispose of them must be charged, not to lack of skill in 
the course of the treatment, but to the limitations of the presuppositions 
—especially the metaphysical disjunction of the psychical and physical— 
with which the treatment starts. 


A. W. Moore 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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UNIVERSITY SERMONS 


Is there a fundamental difference in preaching to Scottish and to 
American university audiences? The sermons preached at Aberdeen' 
seem to present a marked contrast to those preached by Dr. Coffin? in 
America. While the volume of Aberdeen sermons represents twenty 
different preachers, there is a unity which is noted in the editorial preface 
as indicative that the sermons give some trustworthy knowledge of the 
teaching which prevails at present in Scotland. We should say that it 
is a very conservative teaching, and a somewhat theological preaching. 
Dr. Cooper thinks that the gift of tongues enabled the Corinthian 
Christians to preach the gospel in various languages to the visitors to 
that cosmopolitan city. Dr. Selbie says that all truth, even of physical 
science, “is wrapped up in Christ,” whatever that may mean. The 
doctrine of the incarnation, Jesus as “Very God of Very God,” is pre- 
sented by Dr. Mitchell without any attempt to help the hearer to an 
appreciation of its meaning in experience. Formal theological phrases 
occur in many of the sermons, giving them a somewhat conventional 
homiletic character. Perhaps this would be quite acceptable in Scot- 
land. 

Very different are Dr. Coffin’s sermons. He makes no use of formal 
theology. There is almost an entire absence of the set phrases of the 
older evangelism. There is a very definite recognition that the college 
student is thinking in new terms. The preacher takes it for granted 
that views have changed regarding miracles, Bible inspiration, Hebrew 
history, the interpretation of the advent narratives. He takes the 
hearer into his confidence, frankly preaching to him on the basis of his 
perplexity about some of these things. But he does not preach about 
critical matters. In almost every sermon he sets forth Jesus as the 
revelation of God. He means that the human, historical Jesus actually 
lived so wonderfully, taught so masterfully, died so sacrificially, that 
through him we know and trust and love God. The warm religiousness 
of these sermons is remarkable. They seem to answer the question: 
What is modern preaching? Howshalla man speak his message frankly 
inthisday? There is nothing negative, uncertain, apologetic. Varieties 
of interpretation, questions of authorship and of historicity are discussed 

t Sub Corona. Sermons Preached in the University Chapel of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, by Principals and Professors of Theological Faculties in Scotland. Edited 
by Henry Cowan and James Hastings. Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark, 1915. 297 pages. 


2 University Sermons. By Henry Sloane Coffin. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1914. 256 pages. $1.50. 
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as matters of course. One comes to feel with the preacher that these 
problems all have their place for the student, and should receive careful 
attention, but that they are neither makers nor disturbers of religious 
experience. The great evangel, that we can know and trust God, that 
we can be forgiven and be saved, is clear and strong and makes earnest 
and direct appeal. 

There are some strong sermons in the Aberdeen collection; and all 
are short, by the way, although Scotch. Principal George Adam Smith 
is not in his usual vein, for he has a special message on the war. 
Dr. Curtis has a wonderful discourse, largely of historical description, on 
the English Bible. It is a good example of what may be done in the use 
of historical material. Dr. Stalker has a most original sermon on Jesus’ 
encomium of Mary, highly illuminative of Jesus’ insight. Dr. Denney 
exhibits a fine homiletic skill in his sermon on the blessedness of living 
in the light of Jesus, and the compassion to be felt for those who do not. 
He finds in this compassion the great missionary motive. 

The title of the book is suggested by the crown which surmounts 
the chapel at King’s College. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN EDUCATION! 


The National Education Association conducted a prize-essay contest 
last year on the above-named subject. The prize offered was one 
thousand dollars, and the essays were limited to ten thousand words. 
Widespread interest was taken in the contest, and four hundred and 
thirty-two essays were submitted to the judges. The prize was awarded 
to Professor Charles E. Rugh, University of California, and special 
mention was made of the essays presented by Professor Laura H. Wild 
of Lake Erie College, Miss Frances Virginia Frisbie of Wilkes-Barre 
High School, Rev. Clarence Reed of Palo Alto, California, and Miss 
Anna B. West, Newburyport, Massachusetts. These five essays are 
printed in the above-named monograph, together with a compilation, 
prepared by Miss Sarah Whedon of Ann Arbor High School, of the points 
made in the remaining four hundred and twenty-seven essays. Taken 
together, this collection is perhaps the best presentation of the various 

t The Essential Place of Religion in Education, and an Outline of a Plan to Intro- 


duce Religious Teaching into the Public Schools. Ann Arbor: National Education 
Association, 1916. 134 pages. $0.30. 
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aspects of the problem of religious education in the public schools that 
has been made. All the writers hold that religion is an essential quality 
of life, and therefore must be present in any satisfactory scheme of edu- 
cation. They do not believe that the mere division of labor by which 
religion is left to home and church can meet the case—partly for the 
reason that home and church have neither time nor competence for the 
complete work of religious education, and partly because public-school 
education, if not religious, is irreligious. At the same time, religion is 
interpreted by these writers in the broadest terms. They speak of those 
fundamentals of religion which are common to Roman Catholic, Jew, 
and Protestant. Professor Rugh has laid most emphasis upon the sig- 
nificant fact that the public school as it exists today has already present 
to a large degree the religious elements and opportunities. The desider- 
atum is not chiefly the introduction of new elements, but a religious 
attitude toward life, truth, and duty. History, literature, science, and 
art are properly approached in the religious spirit. The life of the school 
is a social life, with its sins, confessions, forgiveness, co-operations, and 
unselfish, altruistic service. The social conditions for the exercise of 
religious leadership are actually present. It is of most importance that 
teachers shall appreciate these opportunities. The teacher who cannot or 
will not do so will be of no value as a religious guide, even if perfect free- 
dom in the selection of material is accorded. When the teachers become 
alive to the essential religiousness of their task, the essayists believe, 
it will be possible to go farther and adopt plans of correlation of religious 
material and practice with those at present in use. The suggestions for 
such correlation made in these essays are admirable. They would need 
to be adopted, however, with the fact always in mind that the public 
school belongs to all the people, and that nothing can ever be gained by 
unfairness in religious education. It is interesting to note that there is 
little sympathy manifested by these essayists with any attempt to com- 
pel school boards to permit religious instruction. Nothing is to be 
gained in that way. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BRIEF MENTION 


OLD TESTAMENT AND SEMITICS 


Driver, S. R. (ed.) The Books of Joel and Amos. Adapted to the text of 
' the Revised Version, and with a few supplementary notes by H. C. O. 
Lanchester. [Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.] Cambridge: 

University Press, 1915. Pp. 251. $0.65. 

The first edition of this useful book was prepared on the basis of the Authorized 
Version and published in 1897. The use of the Revised Version has involved little 
change in the notes, because Dr. Driver had used his own translation as the basis of 
the notes in the first edition, and this has been rightly preserved in the new edition. 
The few changes in matter made by Mr. Lanchester are marked by brackets. They 
consist mainly of citations of literature that has appeared since the first edition came 
out, and brief hints of more advanced views on certain literary questions than were 
represented by Dr. Driver. Mr. Lanchester is less cautious and conservative than his 
predecessor. The commentary as it now stands is admirably adapted to present-day 


needs. J. M.P.S. 


PouitTEYAN. Biblical Discoveries im Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
With Foreword by R. B. GirpLtEestone. London: Elliot-Stock, 1915. 
Pp. x+194. 25. 6d. 


An outstanding need of the traditional school of interpretation is a presentation of 
its point of view, methods, and conclusions from the standpoint of an adequate scholar- 
ship. This volume represents the conservative position as to the Bible with not the 
slightest dilution of modernism. But unfortunately the author’s scholarship is not 
all that could be desired. Canon Girdlestone evidently suspected that, when he 
apologized in his Foreword for certain shortcomings on the ground that the author is 
an oriental composite of Greek and Armenian and therefore may not be held to the 
rigid standards of western scholarship. The book is interestingly written and is pro- 
vided with two black-and-white maps and fourteen excellent plates of illustrations. 
But this is not enough to make the work worth while. The selection of materials is 
arbitrary, rather than systematic, and only a small proportion of the available matter 
is presented. Naturally, no complete treatment of so large a subject is to be expected 
within the limits of so small a volume. What is presented is marred by slovenly errors. 
For example, on p. 13, the discovery of the Code of Hammurabi is put in 1891 instead 
of 1901. On p. 32, Delitzsch is said to have “translated the word Sabbath as ‘mean- 
ing rest for the heart’”’; whereas the latter is really the rendering of the Babylonian 
phrase wm nuh} libbi and has no relation to the meaning of Sabbath. Sargon of Accad 
is placed at 3800 B.c. instead of ca. 2500 B.c. Hammurabi is likewise misdated on 
Pp. 55 at 1940 B.c. and on p. 180 at 2140 B.c.; the right date is 2123-2083 B.c. On 
p. 129 and elsewhere we read of the Travels of Mohar, the word evidently being 
considered as a personal name; as a matter of fact it is an official title applicable to a 
class of persons. On p. 136, Shalmaneser III is written instead of Shalmaneser IV, as 
more recent research has revealed. Likewise on p. 143, Tiglath-pileser III, instead of 
IV, is found. In an attempt to make Genesis agree with science, the old, fanciful 
claim that ‘‘day” in the Creation Story means “period” is repeated. Errors in 
proofreading and in the citation of titles of books are too numerous to mention. 


J. M. P. S. 
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WarrvuMm, Henry. Some Religious Weftand Warp. Indianapolis: Hollenbeck 

Press, 1915. 274 pages. 

The point of view has everything to do with the perspective. When a lawyer, 
such as Henry Warrum, sees things at his angle and records them, the layman is 
ready to listen. The “Weft and Warp” of the above work consists of twenty-seven 
chapters, which present in the first fourteen a sketch of the religions of Babylon, of 
Zoroaster, Brahma, the Hindus, Buddha, Egypt, the Celts and the Teutons, the 
Mohammedans, China and Japan, Greece, Rome, and the Hebrews. The last thirteen 
chapters discuss the books of the Pentateuch, the historical books, Solomon, wisdom 
literature, and the Psalms, the Northern and Southern kingdoms, and their prophets, 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the return and temple sacrifices and the gnostic movement and 
Judaism. The sketches of religions are painfully brief, though they could be under- 
stood by one who had already done some reading in the field of comparative religion. 
The last group of chapters (xv-xxvii) is quite uneven in character. Those on the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and Ruth are well done, but the remaining chapters 
(xxii-xxvii) are too condensed. The Psalms, for instance, are disposed of within less 
than two pages. Jeremiah and Ezekiel are given less than twelve pages. The char- 
acter of the material is quite up-to-date. Indeed, it is as progressive as would be 
useful and attractive to the intelligent and industrious layman of today. It is some- 
what beyond the reach of those in our high schools who are anxious to take up some 
method of Bible-study. Pr. 


ERAINES, JEAN. Le Probléme des Origines et des Migrations. Paris: Leroux, 
1914. 174 pages. 
Rarely does one read a more fascinating piece of scintillating speculation than 
that found here. Its pellucid style and its fragments of up-to-date knowledge in 


several fields are not enough to rescue it from the realm of mere fantasy. 
Pr. 


NIEBERGALL, Frrepericu. Praktische Auslegung des Alten Testaments, 2ter 
Band: Die Propheten. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1915. 
304 pages. Paper M.6; Linen M. 7.20. 


A popular up-to-date commentary on the Old Testament meets the most pressing 
need of the layman. Those who read German now have two volumes of such a work. 
It is gratifying to find that the prophets, the least popular (except Chronicles) of the 
Old Testament books, are now introduced and discussed in a form and language (for 
readers of German) that will open their difficult themes to popular understanding. 
The order of treatment reveals the author’s critical position. It is: Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah I, Micah, Jeremiah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Ezekiel, Isaiah II, Haggai, Malachi, 
Zechariah, Isaiah III, Joel, Habakkuk, Jonah (and Daniel). Each book is preceded 
by an introduction, and is discussed, not commentary-wise, but by topics or para- 
graphs. This makes the work both easy reading and orderly exposition. At the 
close of the book-exposition there is a conclusion which gathers up the main points 
and states the large principles for which the book stands. The author evidently used 
in his work the best new translations from the Old Testament Hebrew into German, 
since few hints are given that the original text may have been consulted in his very 
useful exposition. One more volume on the historical books will complete this com- 
mendable work. Pr. 
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HumBert, Paut. Qohéleth. (Extrait de la Revue de Théologie et de Philo- 
sophie, No. 16, September-October, 1915.) Lausanne: Bureau de la 
Redaction, 1915. 27 pages. 

Students will gladly greet the appearance of this learned article in brochure. The 
author’s use of the latest and best literature on Ecclesiastes will give his work a per- 
manent value for some time to come. Such a rescue from the tomes of technical 


journals or Reviews is always a boon to the specialist in any field. ~ 


Gopwin, C. H. Settwoop. The Anglican Proper Psalms. With a Preface 
by A. H. Sayce. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1915. 88 pages. 
4s. 6d. 


Critical and exegetical notes on obscure and corrupt passages in the Hebrew 
text of thirty-four psalms fill the pages of this booklet. The author has made use of 
some of the best textual sources for the emendations and corrections of the text. But 
in his general attitude, and in the interpretations adopted, which seem to color his 
textual proposals, as for example, in Ps. 51:8, he occupies a conservative position. 
There are some valuable and acute suggestions on difficult passages, as Ps. 68:28; 
104:13, which at least give a better sense to the rather inchoate character of the 
Hebrew text. We are somewhat surprised that he should seem to use as his main 
lexical authority the Oxford Lexicon, which is now falling behind in the Semitic 
field. 


Pr. 


Rosinson, THEODORE H. Paradigms and Exercises in Syriac Grammar. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1915. viii+148 pages. 5s. net. 


A good elementary Syriac grammar in English cannot but be welcomed with 
pleasure. Mr. Robinson has produced the first book of this nature to see the light 
in many a decade. The volume should prove a most useful tool in the hands of 
competent instructors. Rarely nowadays does one find sentences to be translated 
into Syriac—surely a most beneficial exercise. Mr. Robinson further gives much 
valuable information regarding the views and practices of oriental teachers of Syriac 
in India. For self-instruction, however, the book cannot be recommended unhesi- 
tatingly. At not a few points its methods and statements are hardly up to date. 
The description of Syriac as North Semitic, together with ‘Hebrew, Aramaic, Phoeni- 
cian, Moabite, and Samaritan” (p. 1), the transliterations (p. 4), the designation of 
the “soft form” of the B’godakpot as “‘an aspirated form” (p. 7), the definition of the 
Emphatic State (p. 18), the statement: ‘The Imperative is formed from the 2nd 
person of the imperfect by the dropping of the preformative” (p. 54), the Pam’els, 
Par’els, Pa’lis, and others of their ilk (p. 70) are cases in point. The lack of all Syriac 
reading material except short sentences is a serious defect. A minor matter is the 
misspelling of a revered teacher’s name in the introduction. For these reasons 
Mr. Robinson’s book will find it difficult to compete with such standard, modern 
works as those of Brockelmann and Ungnad, especially as the latter is at least 
partly in English. — 
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SANDERS, FRANK KNIGHT, and SHERMAN, HENRY A. How to Study the Old 
Testament. New York: Scribner, 1916. vi+64 pages. $0.50. 


A book of outlines covering the Old Testament in one year of study, and based 
on Sanders’ History of the Hebrews and Kent’s Historical Bible. Each of the 104 out- 
lines begins with a reading reference in the History of the Hebrews and usually one in 
the Historical Bible. The five or six facts to be carefully noted in this reading are 
indicated, followed by a limited number of questions designed to direct the student’s 
study and save his time. The outline closes with optional reading references in 
Appendix 2 of Sanders’ History. 

The book is intended for private Bible students, and as a guide for a one year’s 
college course (three hours a week). Beginners desiring to make a systematic study 
of the Old Testament from the modern point of view will find it of value; also teachers 
of the Bible who use these works of Sanders and Kent as textbooks. The facts for 
special note and the test questions are carefully prepared. Upon them the outlines 
depend for their value. They are brief and to the point. oe 


Hopce, RicHaRD Morse. Historical Geography of Bible Lands. A Manual 
for Teachers, with Fourteen Maps. New York: Scribner, 1916. vii+84 
pages. $1.00. 


A manual for teachers with subject-material specially adapted to adult students, 
yet simple enough for use with pupils down to the age of fourteen. A student’s work- 
book, entitled Historical Atlas of Bible Lands, accompanies the volume. The manual 
may also be used with profit as a textbook for teacher-training classes. It is divided 
into thirteen lessons intended for a three months’ course, though it may be extended 
over a greater period by dividing the chapters and making a more detailed study. 

Each chapter begins by indicating material, maps, etc., which should be in the 
hands of the teacher, also the student. The book calls for the use of a stereoscope 
with stereographs. The directions for using this material are explicit. The student 
is taken over an imaginary tour which begins, in the first chapter, at his own home 
town in the United States. All Bible lands along the route are carefully studied, and 
the chapter closes with an assignment for home work. The volume is practical and 
well adapted to its purpose. The material is so well arranged that there should be no 
difficulty in interesting the pupils. The maps are carefully prepared. The composite 
map of Bible lands and North America is helpful in giving the student an idea of dis- 
tances. The publication will doubtless prove of unusual value to any teacher who will 
take up the work seriously and make careful preparation under its directions. 


A. A. M. 


Peritz, Izmar J. Old Testament History. New York: Abingdon Press, 1916. 

336 pages. $1.50. 

A history of the Hebrew people from their beginning down to 70A.p. While 
the book presents the results of modern scientific biblical research, critical questions 
are only discussed where silence would leave the subject obscure. The reader will 
find the subjects of each section (in bold-face type) very helpful, as also the marginal 
indication of the biblical text under discussion. The subdivisions of each chapter are 
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followed by suggestions for further study which frequently direct the student’s atten- 
tion to the modern value of the narrative. 

Like the Old Testament itself, the aim of the book is religious education rather 
than education about religion; hence particular emphasis is placed upon distinguished 
personalities and religious, moral, and social ideas. Old Testament history is under- 
stood as ‘‘a divine revelation preparatory to and culminating in the person and teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ.” 

The history will serve as a good textbook for Bible classes of mature students from 
Sunday schools to colleges. The general reader who desires to inform himself in 
modern Old Testament research can here get the results without tedious technical 
discussions. He will find the book readable and interesting as well as educational. 

One wonders why Part III includes chronologically only a portion of the last 
chapter. Also, should not the date for the death of Herod I be 4 B.c. instead of 4 A.D. ? 


A. A. M. 


KENT, CHARLES FOSTER, AND JENKS, JEREMIAH WHIPPLE. The Testing of a 
Nation’s Ideals, Israel’s History from the Settlement to the Assyrian Period, 
in the series, ‘The Bible’s Message to Modern Life.” New York: Scribner, 
1915. viit149 pages. $0.75. 

This little volume has a twofold purpose, to show how the ideals which Israel 
inherited from Moses underwent the test of history and became crystallized during 
that period when she was most free to work out her own destiny, viz., from the settle- 
ment to the advent of the Assyrian conquerors; also to relate this struggle and these 
ideals to American history and to present-day personal, social, commercial, political, 
and moral problems. These studies, twelve in number, are based upon I and II 
Samuel and I Kings with a final chapter on Deuteronomy, chaps. 4-9, and each chap- 
ter is subdivided into six sections. The subjects of chapters and sections indicate 
clearly the didactic viewpoint. 

The book is designed to meet the needs of general readers and to serve as a text- 
book for college and adult Bible classes. It is elementary and aims at being suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. The practical value of Hebrew history for modern life is 
more frequently hinted in questions than actually discussed. It should prove a helpful 


handbook. 
A. A. M. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


ALLEN, W.C. The Gospel according to St. Mark. [The Oxford Church Biblical 
Commentary.] London: Rivingtons, 1915. xvi+214 pages. 75s. 6d. 
This work is virtually a companion volume to the author’s St. Matthew in the 

International Critical series. As in the earlier book, the reader will find compact, 
lucid exposition, good rabbinical illustrations, satisfactorily full textual material, and 
minute attention to stylistic details. Dr. Allen is at his best in the field of exposition 
proper; a sense for what is really important has enabled him to reduce his comments 
to the briefest possible space, while still giving more than is found in many bulkier 
works. His exposition, to be sure, never wanders far from the beaten track, but it is 
always sane and it is supplemented helpfully by a careful, very literal translation of 
the text. 
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The weakest side of the work is the entire absence of any historical criticism. 
Mark, to Dr. Allen, was a mere recorder of events, who was not even guided by any 
discoverable purpose in the selection of his material. There is nothing in the Gospel 
but accurate history; Peter was Mark’s unfailing authority, and the various references 
to the Apostles’ dulness are evidence of Peter’s contrite memory (p. 22). The veil- 
ing” theory of the parables in 4: 11-12 is historic (pp. 79-80), although the ta in 4:12 
may be due to a mistranslation (but why did Mark happen to hit on this particular 
mistranslation?). The extraordinary command to silence in 5:43 may have been 
meant to secure “rest for the girl” (p. 92). There is no duplication of incidents in 
6:35—8:26 (p. 112), not even in the two accounts of the miraculous feedings. To 
suppose that chap. 13 contains anything not uttered by Jesus “‘is a serious indictment 
to bring against the author of the Second Gospel” (p. 173). The miracles all happened 
literally as described. And soon. With such a historical outlook it is not surprising 
to find the writer contending for a date ca. 40 A.D. (pp. 5-6). 

The most regrettable element in this reactionary attitude is that it is put forward 
as something quite obvious; there is no attempt to meet or even to state the objec- 
tions and difficulties that are familiar to every student of the Gospels. Unfortunately, 
obscurantism of this kind is symptomatic of a rather prominent movement in con- 
temporary English theology. vr 


AsBBotTt, Epwin A. Christ’s Miracles of Feeding. [Miscellanea Evangelica, 

II.] Cambridge: University Press; New York: Putnam, rors. xii+ 

195 pages. $0.90. 

Dr. Abbott’s monumental allegorical exposition of the Gospels pursues the even 
tenor of its way; the present pamphlet being an advance chapter of a forthcoming 
volume which will carry the reader almost halfway through Mark. Dr. Abbott’s 
thesis is that the miracles of feeding are to receive eucharistic interpretation of some 
kind, although his method makes a discovery of his attitude to the historic facts rather 
diffitult. The style may be illustrated by the following comment on John 21:9 (p. 
167): “The meaning here may be that the ‘coal fire’ was ‘laid’ by the hand of God, 
the sign of that fiery trial through which the soul is to pass into communion with Him, 
This was a new revelation not given to the Five Thousand. They took the bread of 
the barley loaves and were filled with it as cattle with fodder. But this bread, or rather 
this one loaf, comes ‘/aid above’ fire; and the fire itself is no ordinary one, but fire as 
from the altar in heaven, ‘/aid’ by the hand of God.” So St. Bernard might have 
spoken when addressing his monks. san 


Praktische Bibelerklirung. [VI. Reihe der Religionsgeschichtlichen Volks- 
biicher.] Herausgegeben von Karl Aner. 2. Aus dem Briefe des Paulus 
nach Rom. Verdeutscht und ausgelegt von Hans Bohlig. Pp. 56. 
M. o. 50. 3. Die Pastoralbriefe. Verdeutscht und ausgelegt von Franz 
Koehler. Pp. 48. M. 0.50. 

A series of expositions of the popular and practical character which marks these 
two small volumes has within it the possibility of great usefulness. The desirability 
of placing in the hands of pastors, and others interested, interpretations of the New 
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Testament from the point of view of the new knowledge of recent years has been clear 
to many who work in that field. 

As the general title indicates, the emphasis is upon the practical and religious 
teachings of the books interpreted. Very concise but good introductions deal with the 
important questions of introduction which inhere in the various epistles. Both the 
aim and the limits of the series preclude full discussion. The closing salutations of 
Romans are considered to have been intended for an Asia Minor destination. The 
document containing them is contemporaneous with Romans and its inclusion in the 
larger epistle is due to contiguity in the Kopialbuch of Tertius. As to the Pauline 
authorship of the Pastoral Epistles in their present form the writer considers it to be 
psychologically and historically untenable. 

While the expositions contain much that is suggestive and valuable there is room 
for improvement in method and editing. The method of selecting certain passages 
from the Epistle to the Romans and grouping them under a topic while other parts are 
entirely ignored may have advantages for the author’s purpose but a complete and 
clear presentation of the thought of the letter can scarcely be thus given. The topical 
combining of portions of the text of the various pastorals without sufficient indication 
of their sources is a real defect. Any advantage of such combinations is nullified by 
the confusion and inconvenience caused by this strange procedure. The discussion 
of certain topics may thus be unified but the exposition of the Epistles is impaired. 

A similar series in the English language, with the defects mentioned above 
removed, would doubtless find a cordial reception and render an excellent service. 


E. W. P. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


ScuaFF, Davin S. John Huss—His Life, Teachings, and Death. New York: 

Scribner, 1915. xv+349 pages. $2.50. 

In anticipation of a deepened popular interest in John Huss, connected with the 
five hundredth anniversary of his martyrdom, Professor Schaff has prepared this 
biography, “intended not only to set forth the teachings and activity of John Huss 
and the circumstances of his death but also to show the perpetuation of his influence 
upon the centuries that have elapsed since he suffered at the stake” (p. vi). 

With a genuine enthusiasm for his hero, the author has patiently worked his way 
through the literature of the subject, except the relatively unimportant Bohemian 
writings of Huss. In his Preface, he has presented a very serviceable bibliography. 
The two chapters that follow on “The Age in Which Huss Lived,” prepare the way 
for the controverted issue of “‘Huss’s Debt to Wyclif.” Discarding Lutzow’s recent 
thesis of Huss’s independence of Wyclif, Professor Schaff reverts to the older view of 
Gillett, Lechler, and Loserth. “As important as the influence of Paul on the mind of 
Luther, and more important than the influence of Calvin on the mind of John Knox, 
was the influence of Wyclif upon the opinions and the career of Huss” (p. 44). That 
he has restated the arguments with force must be conceded. But the case would have 
been much stronger if he had treated Lutzow’s contentions with the seriousness that 
they merit. One cannot but feel that Lutzow’s arguments have been brushed aside 
and not seriously considered. For vividness and completeness of detail relating to 
Huss’s experiences at Constance, readers will probably find themselves still turning 
back to Lutzow. But for a clear presentation of the papal and political background 
of Huss’s tragedy, Professor Schaff has achieved notable success. Irrelevant details 
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have been eliminated, and the big factors in this imbroglio have been set forth in fine 
perspective. 

What from the author’s avowed objective should have been his strongest chapter 
—Huss’s Place in History”—scarcely meets expectation. Here he loses himself in 
a bewildering discussion of lesser issues, feeling called upon to devote eleven pages 
epitomizing the “Treatise on the Church.” He succeeds, however, in making clear 
the reformatory significance of Huss’s teaching, the inspiration derived by Luther 
from the Bohemian, and the transcendent power of Huss’s saintly martyrdom upon 
succeeding centuries. ‘“‘It is doubtful, if we except the suffering and death of Jesus 
Christ, whether the forward movement of religious enlightenment and human freedom 
has been advanced as much by the sufferings and death of any single man as by the 
death of Huss” (p. 2). 

P. G. M. 


RupDWIN, MAXIMILIAN JosEF. Der Teufel in den deutschen geistlichen Spielen 
des Mittelalters und der Reformationszeit; ein Beitrag zur Literatur-, 
Kultur-, und Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
u. Ruprecht, 1915. xi+194 pages. M. 5. 

Mr. Rudwin, who is instructor in German language and literature in Purdue 
University, is not an amateur in the study of the mediaeval drama, as he is already the 
author of studies on the prophet scenes of the mediaeval religious drama, on the rela- 
tion of mediaeval religious plays to the liturgy of the church, and a short article upon 
the devil in German religious drama in the Middle Ages. The present monograph is 
more extended in scope, as it surveys both the mediaeval period and that of the 
Reformation. A very large amount of the literature of these epochs had been care- 
fully read, and every allusion to the devil excerpted and the mass of them classified. 
Popular belief in a personal devil certainly was strong in mediaeval times, when one 
has such vivid and detailed knowledge of him as is here set forth by reference to chap- 
ter and verse in the sources. The author is perhaps justified in saying that belief in 
the devil was stronger than belief in God. But the mediaeval devil was not the Satan 
of Scripture. Commingled with that oriental conception is the ancient Germanic 
Loke and a swarm of sprites, fairies, witches, etc., In a word, the mediaeval German 
devil was a complex. 

Mr. Rudwin unfortunately has fixed his point of departure in the later Middle 
Ages, when the earliest monuments of German literature in the vernacular appeared, 
and thereby has ruled out all study of the subject in the Latin chronicles and sermons. 
But it is in these earlier sources that the genesis and development of popular belief 
must be studied. The book would have been improved both in interest and value if 
more co-ordination and interpretation had been exercised. As it stands, it is an array 
of classified data upon the subject more than a study of the subject. The bibliography 
is extensive. 

J. W. T. 


Wortnerspoon, H. J. The Ministry in the Church in Relation to Prophecy and 
Spiritual Gifts (Charismata). New York: Longmans, 1916. xvi+208 
pages. $1.35. 

This volume contains a series of lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow 
in the autumn of 1914. The author’s aim is to show that the prophets of the church 
in the first and second centuries had no administrative functions, and constituted what 
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he terms a charismatic ministry; but that on the other hand, the official ministry of the 
early church, consisting of the local officers, had gifts of the Spirit as well as the 
prophets. He further attempts to explain why the prophets as a class disappeared 
in the course of the second century, and asserts that the gradual diffusion of the 
prophetic spirit among all believers and the tendency in the church gradually to depre- 
ciate the marvelous and tc emphasize the ethical was the reason. Although the author 
evinces a certain degree of acquaintance with early Christian literature, the book has 
very little value. The method pursued is not historical nor scientific. The subject 
is approached from a theological standpoint, and the author’s prepossessions are appar- 
ent at various points. The reference on p. 38, n. 1, to present political conditions in 
Europe is not only out of place, but reflects upon the author’s fair-mindedness and good 
judgment. — 


DOCTRINAL 


Lywcett, J. Scott. God in Christ Jesus. A Study of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 

Ephesians. London: Kelly, 1915. xi+388 pages. 5s. 

Inasmuch as the author sends the book out with an apology for its repetitions and 
prolixity, one may pass to an appreciation of his sincere and devout spirit, while at 
the same time dissenting from his conclusions. 

The aim of the work is really doctrinal though it takes the form of exegesis. It 
is “the setting forth of life in Christ as the spiritual realm in which God’s gracious 
purpose is accomplished and man’s redemption is enjoyed.” 

A faithful adherence to even a Pauline terminology hardly atones for the lack of 
vital connection with the present. Even the ethical ideals of the Epistle, splendid 
as they are in their time-setting, require regrounding and remotivating quite as much 
as expansion and application—a need which the author does not seem to feel. 

J. W. 


IttmnGwortH, J. R. The Gospel Miracles. London: Macmillan, 1o15. 
Xvii+213 pages. 45. 6d. 


The immediate interest of the author is in the field of practical religion, but inas- 
much as practical religion is so closely connected with our creed, a defense of an im- 
portant element in the latter is regarded as the remedy for the present impotence of 
the former. The problem of the gospel miracles is the thesis of the book. 

The concern of the author at this point is congruous with his system as a whole. 
The uniformity of cosmic laws is not due to any necessity of the divine nature but 
to the consistency of the divine will, which can therefore, if need be, modify their 
operations; this allows the divine energy to come in at successive points in history and 
makes possible the incarnation, the virgin birth, and resurrection, though such 
events indeed, transcending human experience, are not proper subjects for criticism. 
With the far-reaching effects of this logic it will not be necessary for the reviewer to 
deal. 

But the author grants that the works of wonder were in some sense relative to their 
time and would possibly not have fulfilled the same function if enacted at the present 
day in the midst of a sophisticated and critical society; which leads us to wonder how 
he can hope that their mere record will function today. 
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The occurrence of the gospel miracles is to be believed, however, on account of 
the unique evidence offered by the history and existence of the Christian church. 
Their unique coincidence with Jewish prophecy, the intensity of St. Paul's conviction, 
and the graphic character of the gospel records, moreover the unique person about 
whom they are postulated, quite alter the case for gospel miracles as compared with 
any others for which the author has no place in his apology. LW 


Corr, Stanton. The Soul of America. A Constructive Essay in the Sociology 
of Religion. New York: Macmillan, 1914. x-+405 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Coit here sets forth the thesis that religion and patriotism are one and the 
same thing. The test of the vitality of a religion is to be found by asking whether 
it is a creative social and political force. In particular, the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment was such a creative movement; and historical Christianity has disclosed the 
same power of political evolution and revolution. “It would therefore seem that if 
somehow the religion of the churches could in each country identify itself with the 
conscious sense of dependence upon one’s nation as the source of one’s spiritual life, 
Christianity and the churches would enter upon a new period of beneficent activity, 
unprecedented in the world since the first two centuries after Christ” (p. 16). 

The primary essential in this revision of religion is the relinquishment of all 
appeals to supernatural forces. One may, indeed, continue intellectually to believe 
in God and in superhuman beings if he is rationally compelled to do so; but religion 
itself must be completely humanized. Churches are to become “ parties” in a common 
social endeavor rather than “sects.” Dr. Coit believes that the rituals and current 
theological phrases of our churches may be so modified as to serve this new purpose; 
and the latter portion of the book is devoted to showing how this may be brought about. 
Since the endeavor involves ‘the elimination of every trace of trust in moral intel- 
ligences who are not members of human society” (p. 157) the adaptation which 
Dr. Coit suggests will appear to churchmen like the elimination of religion itself. 
Noble as is the social passion of the author, he fails entirely to appreciate the strength 
and the importance of that cosmic mysticism which is basal in all strong religions. 

G. B. S. 


DrakE, Durant. Problems of Conduct. An Introductory Survey of Ethics. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1914. xi+455 pages. $1.75. 


This book was evidently prepared to stimulate the discussion of practical moral 
problems in college classes in ethics. The emphasis is therefore laid on concrete condi- 
tions in present-day life in America; and the subjects selected for examination are 
just those which naturally occur to the college student. The clear analysis of each 
problem is well suited to direct the discussion toward the main issues. In the hands 
of a competent teacher it should prove to be a useful handbook. 

The first portion of the volume (somewhat more than one-third) is devoted to a 
sketch of the evolution of morality and an attempt to state the philosophy of moral 
standards. Professor Drake is a frank eudaemonist, and the book throughout 
reflects a utilitarianism which leaves one wondering whether the whole story can be 
told without a more serious appreciation of the idealism which furnishes the motive 
power to moral conduct. 

G. B. S. 
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PowELL, JOHN WALKER. What Is a Christian? New York: Macmillan, 
1915. xxiv+201 pages. $1.00. 

One can readily see that the popular addresses in this book would be interesting 
and edifying to an audience of laymen. They represent a virile, open-minded, and 
ethically earnest type of religion, concerned with issues of our modern life. By 
eliminating all traces of legal authority from the teachings of Jesus, Mr. Powell is 
able to make it appear that ‘common sense, stimulated and purified by a loyal devo- 
tion to the loftiest spiritual purpose,” discovers a sufficient inner authority in Jesus’ 
“‘principles’’ to yield a modern faith which is at the same time “Christian.” The 
vagueness and flexibility of this norm enable Mr. Powell to find whatever he wants in 
the teachings of Jesus. ane 


Hastincs, J. (ed.). The Great Christian Doctrines: The Doctrine of Prayer. 
New York: Scribner, 1915. xi+448 pages. $3.00 net. 


This is a conservative, traditional, and homiletical treatment of the doctrine of 
prayer. To the statements which the author makes on his own account, he attaches 
some of the best things collected from the writings of some great men of the church. 
In the second part of the book the author deals with two difficulties and objections to 
prayer, that regarding the world of law and that regarding the goodness of God and 
his perfect will. No novel treatment of the difficulties is made. The latter part of the 
volume deals with some practical questions regarding times, manners, and answers to 
prayer. 

J. E. W. 


FLEWELLING, RALPH TyiER. Personalism and the Problems of Philosophy. 
New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1915. 207 pages. $1.00. 


This work is an appraisal of the philosophy of Borden P. Bowne. Mr. Bowne’s 
doctrine of personalism as the ultimate ground of being is considered to be the solution 
of the difficulties in which the various philosophical systems find themselves. The 
author gives a very brief statement of materialism, idealism, pragmatism, and of the 
works of Eucken and Bergson, and seeks to show that these systems are driven to the 
use of concepts that are best given rational content in the doctrine of personalism: 
That is, such concepts as “Natural Laws,” “The Unknowable,” and “Vital Im- 
pulse.” The author does not seek to make any new contribution but to represent 
personalism as conceived by Bowne as a worthy attempt to solve the age-long prob- 


lems of unity, truth, error, freedom, and evil. 
J. E. W. 


HALFYARD, SAMUEL F. Cardinal Truths of the Gospel. New York: Methodist 

Book Concern, 1915. 252 pages. $1.00. 

The author, who is the professor of philosophy and theology in Wesley College, 
aims to present the essential doctrines of the Christian faith in present-day thought- 
forms. The “cardinal truths” are to be found in the teachings of Jesus. Concerning 
the great themes of religion “he has said the last word” (pp. 18, 19). The task of 
theology is to interpret his teachings by the best thought of the present. The author 
calls theology “‘a progressive science,” but in his presentation the static element looms 
large. Though admitting that theology ought to draw its data from all sources, he 
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contends that Christian experience is the same in the twentieth century as it was in 
the first (pp. 38, 39). His failure to appreciate modern psychology prevents him 
from accomplishing thoroughly the very task which he attempts (pp. 211-16). 


A. S. W. 


Marys, GEORGE PrEsTON. Divine Inspiration. New York: Hodder & 

Stoughton, 1915. xi+171 pages. $1.00. 

This is another volume from the same author as Christianity and the New Age 
which was reviewed in the American Journal of Theology, XTX (October, 1915), p. 629. 
Dr. Mains attempts to show the bearing of modern critical scholarship upon the doc- 
trine of inspiration. For him inspiration is almost synonymous with vision, and 
operates through an awakened human vision. The Bible is a human book, neither 
inerrant nor infallible, the inspiration of which lies in its appeal to man’s moral respon- 
siveness. The personal element in inspiration is somewhat neglected, and the book 
impresses the reader as a restatement of the old theological doctrine shorn of some of 
its most apparent incongruities. 

A. S. W. 


Gray, JosepH M.M. The Old Faith in the New Day. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1915. 258 pages. $1.00. 

The author is a Kansas City minister who writes with the purpose of provoking 
his brethren in the ministry to an appreciation of their task of presenting the old faith in 
the present. The book makes no claim to be a systematic treatise on theology, but is 
written in a forceful style and should stimulate him who desires to make his message 
vital. The constructive part of the book is christocentric. It makes recognition of 
our indebtedness to the past, but shows how theological conceptions have been trans- 
formed by science and democracy. The author makes a strong vindication of the 
mission of the church, and pleads for a vigorous, commanding message in the pulpit. 


A. S. W. 


HEERMANCE, EpGar L. The Unfolding Universe. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1915. xXxiii+463 pages, $1.50 net. 

The author is a Congregational minister of a Minnesota town who has become 
convinced of the value of modern scientific method, and desires philosophy to benefit 
thereby. He defines the function of philosophy as the interpretation and arrangement 
into a consistent whole of the facts which the sciences have gathered. Any philosophy 
to be satisfying must be reached inductively. The author has evidently labored 
arduously to place himself abreast of recent thought in the leading sciences. While 
the book disavows any claim to be a “treatise of the new knowledge in the various 
fields,’”’ it nevertheless includes concise discussions of the accepted hypotheses current 
in the astronomical, physical, biological, chemical, psychological, and sociological 
sciences. The chapters are arranged in four divisions under the physical, the organic, 
the psychical,and the spiritual. In the fourth of these, religious or spiritual phenomena 
are discussed, and there is considerable material valuable to the student of the psychol- 
ogy of religion. The matter of the logic of religion concerns the author very little. 
Religion is defined as “an accumulation of ideas about a particular side of human 
life,” the field being that of ideas relative “‘to the soul of man, especially after death, 
and to the spirits supposed to surround man.” Although religion makes use of ideas, 
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it is surely something more than ‘‘an accumulation of ideas,” and this the author 
realizes when he refers to religion as showing “actual communication between the minds 
of men and the mind which is external to them in the universe.”” The sphere of reli- 
gious experience includes that of the subconscious, and in the subconscious we may 
find an explanation for such phenomena as communion, inspiration, prayer, and con- 
version. The author has assembled much material which would be valuable in a 
vindication of the place of religion as an anthropological necessity, and occasionally 
he touches upon this thesis which, were it developed, would give to the book greater 
co-ordination and a more powerful argument. The book is to be commended as a 
courageous beginning in the direction of bringing philosophic and theological thought 
into line with scientific method. 
: A.S. W. 

SLATTERY, CHARLES Lewis. The Light Within: A Study of the Holy Spirit. 

New York: Longmans, 1915. 325 pages. $2.00. 

The title of this exceedingly attractive book will be felt by many to be something 
of a misnomer, for it naturally would seem to imply a treatment of a special problem 
in mysticism. Yet nothing was farther from the author’s mind than such a limitation 
of his subject; the study of the Spirit is a study of the effects of the Spirit, and these 
effects are seen in religious activity of virtually anysort. ‘The Light Within,” to be 
sure, can be and is observed in mysticism, but it is in no way to be restricted to mysti- 
cism and can be observed with equal truth in philanthropy and social service, perhaps 
even in socialism. Nor is the field even to be bounded by Christianity, for a couple 
of interesting pages are devoted to a description of Bahaism, which is specifically 
classified as one of the results of the Spirit’s activity. In other words, Dr. Slattery 
has really set no limits at all to his subject except those of his own good taste. Through 
the book there runs, indeed, a thread of historical discussion of the doctrine of the 
Spirit, but this thread is very slender and serves chiefly to give a certain unity to the 
author’s meditations on the most diverse facts of history and the most diverse problems 
of today. But those familiar with Dr. Slattery’s other works need not be told that 
these meditations are always interesting, always suggestive, always earnest, and 
always hopeful. 

B. S. E. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Corrin, Henry SLOANE. The Ten Commandments with a Christian Appli- 
cation to Present Conditions. New York: Doran, 1915. 216 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


We have learned, especially from his University Sermons, to expect fresh, illumi- 
nating, and compelling interpretations of Christian truth from Dr. Coffin. This 
volume contains ten sermons on the Ten Commandments, with such application of 
them to contemporary life as the great war makes peculiarly imperative. For this 
task a preacher must possess discrimination, sound practical judgment, and a clear 
style. Dr. Coffin is a master of these qualities. There is not a conventional view- 
point in his method. He is thoroughly modern. He understands the life of the 
generation, although we believe that he underestimates the place of profanity in 
actual life, evidently having generalized his conclusions too much from novels (p. 58). 
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The most suggestive and valuable sermons are the sixth and seventh. To preach to 
a Fifth Avenue congregation on the sins of murder and adultery would seem to be 
a hopeless task; but Dr. Coffin does it, with the firm kindness of the Master who, as 
he notes on p. 127, “respected the manhood of those He was forced to attack.” These 
sermons will be of real service to preachers who desire to interpret the old truth to the 
new day, and general readers will find new incentives here for life according to the 
Christian ideal. 
oO. S. D. 


Korner, F. Der Weltkrieg im Lichte der deutsch-protestantischen Krieges- 

predigt. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1915. 56 pages. M. 0.50. 

In the small compass of this pamphlet the author, a Berlin pastor, has gathered 
the results of the study of about 800 printed sermons which have been preached in 
Germany since the outbreak of the great war. He maintains that the war has pro- 
duced what may be called a peculiar Kriegespredigt-Typus. We believe that this is 
true and that the history of preaching does not afford another example, on so large 
a scale and with so many illustrations, of what may be termed war-preaching. The 
result of the study is arranged with scientific thoroughness under five captions: ‘God 
and War”; “War as Fate and Responsibility”; “War as Educator”; “War as 
Destroyer or Clarifier of Christian Ideas”; “‘The War and German Christianity.” 
In their thought of God and war these hundreds of German preachers live in the Old 
Testament and talk the language of Joshua. As to responsibility for the war, it 
is laid with every possible epithet of reproach upon England, “the Cain beyond the 
Channel,”’ upon France, “Godless and frivolous chambermaid among the peoples,” 
and upon Russia, “sunken in the mud of superstition and immorality,” in order. 
Certainly this new sermon-type does not lack in the vocabulary of vituperation. War 
is the great educator, the awakener to repentance, the leader to moral regeneration, 
the revealer of the nature of evil, the foe of individualism. The gospel is not the cause 
of war; the war is caused by those who fail to grasp the gospel. But it affords the 
great opportunity to practice the Christian virtues and to follow Christ. So the 
present war becomes for the Germans a “holy war”; man’s judgment has nothing 
to do with its character; in God’s sight it is a hallowed war, since it is serving the ends 
of his holy will. The war is a leader through death to life and is being waged by Ger- 
man Protestant idealism. It becomes worship and holy purpose to the German 
people, the fulfilment of the innermost meaning of German history. The Ger- 
mans and the German God (so it stands: not “the God of the Germans” but “the 
German God”’) cannot be defeated. 

We have been compelled to condense the review of the subject-matter of this 
amazing booklet and to refrain from extensive comment. The study is a contribution 
to the history of preaching. re 


BERTHOLET, ALFRED. Religion und Krieg. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1915. 35 
pages. M.o.50. 


A study of the relation of religion and war by Professor Bertholet of Goettingen. 
The subject is treated from the standpoint of a historian of religion. Interesting 
examples of the relation of war and religion in the life of primitive peoples are given. 
The problem becomes complex, however, as God becomes a universal Father and 
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religion grows ethical. The answer of Quietism is given; the dream of a world without 
war is displayed; but the author’s answer, which he thinks thoroughly Christian, is 
that war is a necessity of the state and nation and in this fact lies for the Christian 
satisfactory justification for it. In the light of his faith the Christian regards every 
historical necessity as the way chosen by God to lead humanity to the attainment 
of its highest ends, and war is such a means (p. 28). The author quotes Luther 
and von Moltke with heartiest approval on the necessity and the educating function 
of war. 
O. S. D. 


Ames, EDWARD ScRIBNER. The Higher Individualism. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin 1915. 162 pages. $1.10. 


These sermons delivered at Harvard University are frankly modern. They find 
the meaning of religion in innermost naturalness rather than in obtruded super- 
naturalism. Religious life is expressed in terms of social values. One is conscious 
sometimes of listening to a psychologist, but it is not bad to have careful definition 
even in the pulpit. These are, however, genuine sermons, as attested by their warmth 
of feeling and spiritual appeal and by the fine literary beauty which belongs to noble 
preaching. 

T. G. S. 


Board of Missionary Preparation—Fourth Report. New York: Board of 

Missionary Preparation, 1915. 427 pages. $0.50. 

Facts and tendencies in recent years indicate that more rigorous standards in 
preparation are being formed for missionaries as ambassadors of the church in foreign 
lands. Increasing care will be exercised in the selection of candidates as to their 
spiritual, intellectual, physical, and social qualifications. The volume on The Prepa- 
ration of Missionaries issued by the World’s Missionary Conference at Edinburgh 
in 1910 has been followed by four reports of the British Board of Studies for the 
Preparation of Missionaries and by four reports of the Board of Missionary Prepa- 
ration for North America. Of these latter reports, the second (i.e., that for 1912, 
95 pages) makes a survey of facilities available for missionary preparation and dis- 
cusses courses of reading and fundamental qualifications. The third report (i.e., 
that for 1913, 201 pages) discusses preparation from the functional standpoint—that 
for ordained, educational, medical, and furloughed missionaries. The fourth report, 
now under review, considers preparation from the geographical standpoint. The 
six great differentiated mission areas of the world, viz., China, India, Japan, Latin 
America, the Near East, and Pagan Africa, are taken up in succession and inval- 
uable judgments are given with reference to the special qualifications and the particu- 
lar preparation that is needed for each field, with courses of study and bibliographies 


” for assisting candidates. These six carefully prepared sections of the report are the 


result of the combined opinions and experience of the best interdenominational com- 
mittees that could be formed in America, assisted and controlled by the experience 
of leading missionaries in each of the fields discussed. Furthermore, this volume 
contains a report of a conference of the representatives of thirty-seven theological insti- 
tutions and twenty-nine foreign boards and co-operating organizations on the prepa- 
ration of ordained missionaries. The findings of the conference (pp. 416 ff.) should 
be normative for individuals and institutions planning missionary preparation. 
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These reports of the Board of Missionary Preparation can without hesitation be recom- 
mended as affording a body of authoritative judgment, direction, and advice which 
no candidate or society or library interested in foreign service can afford to neglect. 


D. J. F. 


Brown, ArTHUR J. Unity and Missions: Can a Divided Church Save the 

World? Chicago: Revell, 1915. 319 pages. $1.50. 

The subtitle is significant when we remember that there are 164 denominations 
in America and 183 in Great Britain. The problem is by no means easy even for those 
who are ready to make large concessions. 

In thirteen chapters the author covers the whole ground, showing how the primitive 
unity was broken; how the present unfortunate situation arose; how denominational 
teachings are no longer distinctive, some assumptions that are misleading; how 
current objections to organic union no longer hold; and how partial knowledge is 
always dogmatic. He also discusses expedients for unity—such as alliances, federa- 
tions, and territorial divisions; and shows how co-operative work is now practical in 
evangelism, education, medical work, and publications. Some organic unions have 
already been effected and others are pending. There is also a chapter on the Anglican 
proposals for union, and one on High Church Anglicans and American Presbyterians 
in Shantung University. 

But perhaps the crux of the whole matter will be found in the chapter on: ‘‘The 
Accepted Essentials of Christianity.” It is summarized as follows: “‘God our Creator 
sovereign and Father; Jesus Christ, the Divine Son of God our Saviour and Lord; 
the Holy Spirit; the transforming influence of God in human life; sin its guilt and 
ruin; repentance the first duty of man; salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ; 
service the inspiring duty of every believer; prayer through which we have access to 
God; fellowship with God in Christ; the Holy Catholic church, the body of Christ, 
composed of all those in every land who profess this faith and witness it to the world 
in worship and sacraments and the works of God for humanity.” WM 


Benson, Louis F. The English Hymn, Its Development and Use in Worship. 
New York: Doran, 1915. 624 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Benson would have us remember, first of all, that the hymn is more than 
literature; it is liturgic verse, and as such belongs with the things of the spirit, in the 
special sphere of worship. His book is replete with just such fundamental deductions, 
with a restating of values, with the restoration of a proper perspective for hymnological 
study in the world of literature, church history, and liturgics. 

The English Hymn is unquestionably the most valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of hymns and the evolution of congregational song since the publication of 
Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology. In some respects Dr. Benson’s work supersedes 
the Dictionary. It furnishes first sources, and considerable data hitherto inaccessible. 
It suggestively traces the history of the Christian church through three turbulent 
centuries and exhibits hymns as factors in these controversial times. Particularly 
admirable is the inspirational message which glows from every page, but which in no 
way detracts from the scholarly viewpoint. Indeed, the book is unique in this blend- 
ing of judicial temper with quiet hortatory values. 
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The chapters on the “Liturgical Use of the English Hymn” and “Dr. Watt’s 
Renovation of Psalmody” are trenchant with meaning at every turn, showing as they 
do the real motive for hymn writing, the surprising objection to human compositions, 
and the long struggle to give singing its true place in the service of the church. An- 
other timely chapter is the “Romantic Movement in Hymnody and Heber’s Place of 
Leadership in This Nineteenth Century Reform.” eas 


GrosE, GEORGE RICHMOND. Religion and the Mind. New York: Abingdon 

Press, 1915. 112 pages. $0.75. 

The author answers in terms of genetic psychology such questions as ‘What 
is the relation of culture and religion?” ‘What has education of the mind to do with 
Christian character?” ‘Is there vital connection between intellectual efficiency 
and spiritual experience?” “Has culture moral obligations and spiritual tasks?” 
“Ts there a religion of the mind as well as a religion of the heart?” “Has Jesus a 
message for the mind which is indispensable to higher living?” In answering these 
questions the author (president of De Pauw University) recognizes that efficient 
learning must ever advance to do the world’s work. However, intellect alone cannot 
lead man to his fulfilment. Religion is a normal factor in every person which is essen- 
tial before intellect can doitsfull work. Scholarship and religion are mutually depend- 
ent. The final aim of both education and religion is to produce a fully developed 
symmetrical manhood, and neither can do without the other in the making of real 
character. The author challenges students to pass every avenue of the world’s life 
under scientific study; then to complete the process by putting it into the service of 
humanity in God. 

The book will be valuable for those who are finding difficulty in transferring and 
reworking their inherited faith in terms of the scientific knowledge and procedure 
that is coming upon them. [If all college professors had the attitude of the author, 
fewer students would be cast adrift. 

J. M. A. 


SmitH, CHARLES CLARK. Parent, Child and Church. New York: Methodist 
Book Concern, 1915. 179 pages. $0.75. 


The author is an active pastor and the book grows out of his trying experiences 
with many young people who have failed somehow to find themselves as religiously 
controlled persons. The reason for this failure lies in the wrong attitude churches 
and parents have toward childhood. Holding the doctrine of original sin, the church 
has looked upon the early years as unimportant and has therefore made external and 
artificial approaches to children. The author demands that the church reconstruct 
its theology and work with children in terms of what they are. The child is a bundle 
of instincts, capable of marvelous direction and development. His hereditary capacity 
is directed by environment and developing conscious choice. The home, therefore, is 
the paramount instrument in religious education, and the real task of the church is 
the developing of the home so that it will fulfil this mission. The adoption of the 
author’s conclusion by pastors and parents will make many changes in the present 
approach to children. The author may be somewhat in error scientifically by holding 
that there is a religious instinct and implying that acquired characters are transmitted . 
However, the book is a strong presentation of a timely subject. LMA 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AITKIN, J. R. The Christ of the Men of Art. With Frontispiece in color, 
twenty reproductions in photogravure and twenty-eight in half-tone. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1915. 358 pages. $8.00. 


When one takes up a ponderous volume handsomely illustrated and printed on 
heavy paper, he expects to find a parlor book, rather than one which ministers to 
his desire for knowledge. If the reader comes to The Christ of the Men of Art with this 
anticipation he will be agreeably disappointed. He will find himself reading with 
interest the writing of one who knows something of the principles of painting and 
much of its history. He will follow with pleasure the successive waves in which the 
art rises and sinks and rises again. He will make acquaintance, not simply with the 
face of Christ, but with the different schools of painting and the characteristics of 
each. He will be especially pleased with the section on Byzantine mosaics and paint- 
ings, which have been so much studied during recent years. Mr. Aitkin gives us 
this valuable art criticism, while at the same time he makes a treatise for popular 
reading. The reproductions of paintings scattered through the book are themselves 
works of art. Where so much is excellent it is perhaps ungracious to note any lack. 
But nothing is said of the Christ of sculpture; and sculpture is as much art as paint- 
ing, and the Christ of sculpture is as notable as the Christ of painting. In writing of 
the Christ of painting, the author might well have taken less pains to follow an illusive 
“likeness,” and more to observe the widely different conceptions of the great painters. 
If he had done this, he would have shown that Angelo pictures Christ as a Jove hurling 
thunderbolts; Da Vinci, as having much—too much—of the feminine element; and 
Titian, as the elegant young rabbi. FJ 


WALTER, J. E. Subject and Object. West Newton, Pa.: Johnston & Penney, 

1915. 184 pages. $1.40. 

In a critical reconstruction the author has restated the claims of realism. His 
theory depends upon the statement that “the human mind is a permanent entity or 
substance which can be and is known,” This is the only object of immediate knowl- 
edge. The distinction between immediate and mediate knowledge corresponds to 
“a division between soul and body, or subject and object.” Yet it is admitted that 
our direct knowledge of mind is not coextensive with the mind’s being. Subjective 
extension and subjective causation, serving in conjunction, enable external percep- 
tion. Berkley’s argument for spirit proves matter. Truth is correspondence of 
thought with its object, meaning “an object outside and independent of mind and 
consciousness.” In the course of the discussion incisive criticisms of typical theories 
are presented. The constructive side of the work is interesting though it invites 
criticism. ‘Though a realist, the author rejects Reid’s solution and insists that belief 
must itself be accounted for. It is difficult to see, however, wherein an inferred reality 
on the basis of an immediately known subject can be knowledge of “an object out- 
side and independent of mind.” Nevertheless the author has given a valuable dis- 
cussion with ample concern for present-day aspects of the problem. The discussion 
of pragmatism at the close of the work, for example, is an excellent presentation of 
its strength and weakness. 

W. F. P. 
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Jounston, G. A. Selections from the Scottish Philosophy of Common Sense. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1915. Pages vii+267. $1.25. 
Selections from the writings of Reid, Ferguson, Beattie, and Stewart, illustrating 

the Scottish philosophy of common-sense are here collected with an introductory 
essay by the editor. Nearly three-quarters of the material is from Reid and one- 
half of the remainder from Stewart, the systematizer of Reid’s philosophy. The 
selections will give the general reader some knowledge of the spirit and method of 
the school, especially of Reid the originator. The introductory essay is brief and, 
therefore, affords only a bare outline of the purpose, content, and influence of the 
movement. Yet the outline is well wrought and will conduce to an appreciation of 
the limitations and worth of this school. sr 


Kou Ler, KAUFMAN. Hebrew Union College, and Other Addresses. Cincinnati: 

Ark Publishing Co., 1916. ix+336 pages. 

These twenty-five addresses reveal a character of rare strength and loftiness. 
Dr. Kohler is one of the greatest leaders of Reform Judaism. He believes his people 
have before them the greatest task to which God has ever called them, namely, to bring 
the modern world to the full appreciation of monotheism, truth, justice, and peace. 
The author is very frank, yet fair, in his criticisms upon historic Christianity. With 
orthodox Christianity he takes decided issue; with liberal Christians he finds himself 
in close accord. His splendid tribute to Jesus would be even more hearty and much 
less modified were he to carry his source-study of the Gospels to their logical issue. 
For it is not the Jesus of history in whom he finds such fatal inconsistencies and there- 
fore weaknesses, but the church’s picture of the Christ. — 


Krexpatrick, S.C. Through the Jews to God: A Challenge. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1916. 157 pages. 2s. 6d. 

A daring book, with the contents fully measuring up to the challenge implied in 
the title. The author, speaking out of long experience with orthodox Jews—and 
with words of love and appreciation all too seldom found in Christian writings—voices 
his firm conviction that Catholic Christianity both must and can win orthodox Judaism 
to believe in Jesus as Messiah. In that great and happy day, he continues, the world 
will be shaken from its lethargy as never before. Jewish Christianity, keeping its 
Jewish rites with its new-born messianic faith, and Catholicism representing the 
purest Christian rites and faith in Jesus’ lordship as well, will together sweep the earth 
victoriously for the Kingdom of God. In comment one can only say: What a pity 
that such splendid zeal and fairness should be so thoroughly blinded to the hard facts 
of many centuries past. Never can the world go back—far back—to the Jewish- 
Christian or to the Catholic symbols, long since outgrown and discarded by the masses 


of thinking people. 
F.M. 
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